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Manchester, England 
| Established 1830 
Makers of All Kinds of Machinery for 


Opening, Preparing, Spinning and Doubling 


HERBERT HARRISON 


Rooms No. 867-868 Massachusetts Trust Bldg., 49 Federal St. 
Boston (9). Mass. : | 


= Cotton, Waste, Wool and Worsted Yarns, &c. 
_—) Sole Agent United States and Canada 


HIGH 
PRODUCTION DURABILITY 
AND 
HIGH SUPERIOR 

QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 


The New Nasmith Patent Comber 
Twin Six 1922 Models Single Six 
, The Ideal Comber For All Short Staple Cottons 


Advantages of the two-sided machine are: 
(1) Economy of floor space, shafting, pulleys and straps. 
(2) Great reduction in the distance traversed daily by the operative. | 


(3) Setting all done while standing upright, in full light, in front of each machine. 
The machine can be built as a single six-head machine if so desired. 


Southern Representative, J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 
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> AMALIE PRODUCTS 


we se 


**Kair is not 


Good Enough for You 


Find Out How Sonneborn Warp Dressing 
Helps You to Get Better Weaving 


= There are many cotton mills today getting “fair” production fm 
Lt that would get a great deal more if they heard the whole Fae 
a story of Sonneborn savings from one of our experts. = 

= Amalol and Gluantine, the Sonneborn warp dressing prep- 

£4 arations, are the results of years of study and research in Gm 
our textile laboratories. These products are proving them- 
me) selves a positive aid to the production of the highest quality : 
me 6weaving—helping to secure a uniform size regain. Daily 


performance in many prominent New England and South- 
ern mills testifies to this. 


There is a mill using Amalol and Gluantine in your vicinity. 
Write us for its name and the names of many other users 
of these products. Let one of our experts show you in your 
plant. how scientific warp dressing will aid in getting quality 
weaving. 

No obligation. Write 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


| 116 Fifth Avenue New York 

Southwestern Distributors 

SONNEBORN BROS. 

Dallas, Texas 

7, Amalol—for cotton warp dressing—Gluantine 
ae Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 

ss =| SONNEBORN SONS.INC.,NEWYORK.NY. 
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RAW-IN only one 
time and change to 
any cloth when you 
weave With 


Flat Steel Loom Harness 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 


Philadelphia 
Southern Office 


509 Masonic Temple, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mer. 


Greenville Providence 


) N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of nickel plated 
_ drop wires for every kind of loom. | 


The 
Liberty Knotter 


¥ 
ae 


| $ 2 S50) 


is something absolutely new. It is a Southern 
product made for Southern mills by Southern 
people, who know the requirements and have 
provided for them. 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


Write for Information 


Mill Devices Co. Durham, N. C. 


A. B. CARTER, Sales Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


_ They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry, 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 
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The Worlds Crisis Cotton 


It is now generally admitted that 
the world is confronted with a se- 
rious shortage of American cotton. 
It has taken three successive years 
of failure to convince the cotton 
trade that the conditions under 
which the American crop was pro- 
duced in the past have changed 
radically and permanently. It is now 
quite clear that whereas before the 
war the American crop used to 
average about 15 million bales, and 
had touched 16 million and 17 mil- 
lion bales in two record years, we 
cannot now look for an average of 
more than 10 or 11 million bales: 
and a crop of i2 or 13 millions 
would literally be a godsend. 


On the other hand, it is equally 
clear that such a reduced crop is 
entirely inadequate to ‘meet the 
world’s needs. Only once within the 
last twenty years at least has the 
world’s total consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton been as low as 10% mil- 
lion bales. That was in the great 
deflation season of 1920-21, under 
conditions which are not likely to 
be repeated in any future year: 
During the past two years the an- 
nual consumption has been about 
12% million bales in spite of the 
depressed or disturbed conditinos 
which still prevail in many parts of 
the world. It may therefore be ta- 
‘ken as definitely assured that the 
world wants at least 12 million bales 
per annum, even for its minimum 
requirements; and that same figure, 
on the other hand, represents the 
probable maximum of the crop. 
Such a situation can only result in 
periodic scarcity until the supply is 
increased. It therefore becomes of 
the first importance to consider the 
prospects of such an increase. 


“Tn discussing the world’s supplies 
of cotton it is first of all necessary 
to recall that “cotton” is not a hom- 
ogeneous unit, but an aggregate of 
many different varieties of cotton, 
coming from practically every coun- 
try in the world from 45 degrees 
north to 30 degrees south of the 
Equator, and varying very widely in 
character and value and in the uses 
to which they may be put. It is 
therefore not enough to discuss the 
world’s supply of “cotton.” We must 
particularize, and for this purpose 
it is most convenient to divide the 
world’s supplies into three main 
grades, which may be described as 
fine, medium and short staple cotton 
respectively. The fellowing table 
earries out this classification and 


(‘By John A. Todd, in Foreign Affairs.) 


enables us to place the shortage of 
the American. crop in its proper 
perspective: 


the war and post-war periods, nor 
is there any reason to hope that this 
tendency will be reversed. The 


Tabie A 
The World's Cotton Crops. 
(In thousands of bales of 500 lbs. approx.) 


Variety Where Grown 


Grade I. Fine 


Length of AV erage Cost 
Staple, Ins. Pre-war Post-war 


Sea Island_ West Indies 1%-2 7 4 
Charlesten, 8. C., Florida, Georgia 1%-2 40 
(Sakel)....Lower Egypt ........ 144 -1% 1,100 750 
Sudan _.... Tokar, Gezira and 20 25 
Egyptian (Uppers)..Upper Egypt 400 - 500 
Staple American ----Missippi, South Carolina, 8-96-1 16-16 200 
Brazilian L’g. Stp’l. rn Brazil -_Upto1 100 200 
Staple Amer can... Uganda, Nyasaland, E. and S. “Africa 1%-1! 50 75 
2,167 2,030 

Grade II, Medium 
1 -1% 150 20 
Brazil ‘ %-1% 300 600 
West Africa 1% 20 2 
%-1% 100 100 
China and 1 100 200 
16,220 12,575 

Grade III, Short 
6,750 5,600 


In regard to the supply of. fine 


cotton the failure of the. American 
crop has had very little effect. 
America’s contribution in that cate- 


gory was comparatively small. The 
best of it, the American Egyptian 
cotton from Arizona, has not been 
affected at all, because there is no 
boll weevil there: while of the re- 
mainder the Delta cottons from the 
Mississippi were attacked by boll 
weevil nearly fifteen years ago, so 
that it is only the South Carolina 
staple districts that are newly af- 
fected. The downfall of the Ameri- 
ean crop, therefore, has made very 
little difference in regard to the fine 
cotton supply. 

Unfortunately, however, the sup- 
ply of this grade of cotton has suf- 
fered in other directions almost as 
badly as the American crop. The 
great bulk of it comes from Egypt, 
and the conditions there have for 
many years been increasingly un- 
satisfactory. At one time the Egyp- 
tian crop amounted to 1,537,000,bales 
but even that showed a marked re- 
duction on the average yield per 
acre of earlier years; and the fall 
in the yield has apparently been 
more or less continuous throughout 


25,137 


causes of this fall are partly agreed 


—e. g., pink boll worm—and partly 


very controversial—e. g., the con- 
troversy with regard to over-water- 
ing and insufficient drainage. But it 
will take drastic remedies to bring 
about any material ehange in the 
situation, and there is very little 
prospect of such changes being 
made under the present regime, or 
any other that one can envisage as 
likely for some years to come. For 
fhe moment, however, the world’s 
supply of Egyptian cotton (includ- 
ing stocks) 1s relatively much larger 
than its supply of American, with 
the result that the premiums ob- 


fainable for staple cotton have 
dwindled absolutely to vanishing 


point, In a way which no one would 
have believed possible. This, again, 
is already reacting on the supply. 
In Egypt it has led to a very sub- 
stantial introduetion of the lower 
grade Upper Egyptian cottons into 


the Deltan, in place of the longer 
stapled and lower yielding Sakel. 


Thus, the supply of the finest cot- 
tons available (for Sea Island is now 
practically non-existent) is serious- 


ly threatened; and although no one 
time will certainly come when an 


increased demand will find the sup- 
ply short. 

Passing to the other extreme—the 
lowest grades of cotton we find the 
supply dominated by the Indian 
crop, which enjoys the distinction 
of being almost the only crop in the 
world that has improved upon its 
pre-war figures as'to yield. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the Indian crop 
is of comparatively little use to the 
bulk of the world’s spinners. Much 
of it hardly exceeds half an inch in 
staple; and although there are dis- 
tricts which can and do produce 
quite satisfactory cotton of Ameri- 
san type, its total quantity is com- 
paratively small. Even the most 
eharitable definition of long staple 
could not possibly raise the figure 
of India’s production of that class 
to a million bales; and the actual 
quantity of inch staple is probably 


0 not a quarter of that figure. 


Of the other crops which fall 


5 within this lowest grade the Chinese 


is by far-the largest; but here again 
the great bulk of the crop is of very 
inferior quality, being indeed main- 
ly composed of old indigenous types 
of eotton very closely allied to the 
Indian types. The same may be 
said of the bulk of the Russian crop, 
and indeed of all the Asiatic cot- 
tons; for certain. peculiar’ types 
keep cropping up in_ practically 
every country from Bokhara and 


Persia to China. 


the world’s 
present consumption of American 
cotton could be switched over to 
these lower grades is a moot ques- 


Whether much of 


tion. A great deal had been done 
in this direction, especially by the 
Germans, even before the war. In- 


dia and Japan, of course, have al- 
ways been very large users of In- 
dian cotton; and Japan especially 
made it her business to use Indian 
cotton in place of American when- 
ever the latter went to high prices. 
There is little doubt that under 
stress of necessity many spinners, 
even in America and England, 
might use a great deal more Indian 
cotton than they do. But making 
every allowance for this, it is more 
than doubtful whether the world’s 
spinners of American cotton can as 
a. whole hope for any substantial 
relief from the use of Indian cotton. 

It seems, then, that the shortage 
of American cotton cannot be got 
round by transferring the demand 
to other classes. The only hope hes 
in the possibility of increasing the 
supply of cotton from some other 


"a 
a 
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part of the world of a quality pretty 
closely akin to the American crop. 
At the outset it must be made clear 
that, given time, there isysno funda- 
mental difficulty in the way of doing 
so. It must be realized that the 
American .cotton belt has not, and 
never had, any peculiar advantage 
of soil or climate enabling it per- 
manently to out-distance all com- 
petitors. On the contrary, the con- 
ditions required for growing cotton 
can easily be found in almost any 
area right round the world within 
the .tropical or sub-tropical belt. 
Why then, it may be asked, should 
America have developed something 
so like a monopoly of cotton grow- 
ing, and why should there be so 
much difficulty in producing forth- 
with equally large quantities of 
cotton from other parts of the 
world? The answer to the _ first 
question. would probably be found 
in the history of slave labor in the 
United States. The answer to the 
second requires rather more elab- 
oration. 


So far as climate and soil are 
concerned, the conditions required 
for cotton growing are easily ful- 
filled, but the economic conditions 
necessary for developing a substan- 
‘tial crop have not hitherto been 
forthcoming in- many parts of the 
world. In the first place, there 
must be an ample supply of labor, 
sufficiently intelligent and capable 
of steady and continuous work. The 
question of how that labor is’ ob- 
tained has important effects. Forced 
labor, i. e., what is virtually slavery 
under higher direction, may seem 
to offer a simple solution from the 
economic point of view; but that is 
a solution which Anglo-Saxons will 
not tolerate today. If, then, the 
crop is to be grown by free labor, 
what is to be the inducement to the 
laborer? If he is employed at a 
wage the cost may well prove al- 
most prohibitive. If, on the other 
hand, he is encouraged to grow the 
crop himself as an independent 
landholder, or even tenant, the price 
of the crop must be sufficient to 
remunerate him adequately. But the 
cotton crop stands in a peculiar 
position towards its markets. It 
must go through the first manu- 
facturing process of ginning before 
it starts on its long journey to the 
ultimate, consumer. In the course 
of that journey it may pass through 
many hands and change ownership 
many times, with the risk that the 
price paid by the consumer may be 
entirely disproportionate to the 
price received by the original pro- 
ducer. If, therefore, the producer 
is to receive the highest price that 
the manufacturer can afford to pay, 
there must be some organization 
which will take the erop from the 
producer, pay him immediately the 
highest price they can afford, han- 
die the crop efficiently, and deliver 
it to the consumer to the best ad- 
vantage. 


Now in the American cotton belt 
such an organization has grown up 
naturally and gradually under the 
stimulus of private enterprise; and 
although there is room for criticism 
of its methods in detail, the result 
is, on the whole, a system which 
works pretty well. But in a new 
country it is improbable that such 
an organization would grow up_ of 
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itself, and it is quite certain that 
the crop eannot be. satisfactorily 
established without it. 


The experience of the British 
Cotton Growing Association in va- 
rious parts of the British Empire 
has shown this beyond a doubt. 
Cotton is a crop which cannot be 
handled on a small scale in isolated 
lots. There must be enough cotton 
grown in one district to run a local 
ginnery. That means a few thou- 
sand bales at least, and it takes time 
and a great deal of spade work to 
get a few thousand bales grown in a 
new district, especially where the 
natives are entirely ignorant of the 
crop and very much averse to con- 
tinuous hard work. Again, the value 
of a cotton crop depends very 
largely on its quality, and that is a 
matter involving careful work in 
seed selection and the maintenance 
of a pure seed supply, which can 
only be expected in a country where 
the trade has been long established 
on a large scale. A new country 
obviously requires the assistance of 
some external organization which 
shall not only undertake the neces- 
sary propaganda work, but, in the 
majority of cases, actually do.the 
work itself for at least a consider- 
able number of years. This is a 
matter in which the poor benighted 
heathen cannot be expected either 
to know the right way of starting 
out or to follow that way when he 
is shown it by some benevolent au- 
focracy. You cannot blame a West 
African native, who perhaps has 
never before seen cotton grown as 
a cultivated crop, for failing to 
realize the importance of distin- 
guishing between the value of the 
native seed which grows wild all 
round him and the foreign seed 
offered to him by his white rulers. 
To him one seems as good as the 
other, and if the good seed is going 
fo cost him more he is pretty sure 
to reject it. Again, it is impossible 
fo explain to such a grower why a 
crop for which he got 40 cents one 
year is only worth 20 cents. the 
next, owing to the fluctuation of 


prices in a remote market of which 


he knows nothing whatever. 


The work of the British Cotton 
Growing Association, which for over 
twenty years has been experiment- 
ing with the possibilities of cotton 
growing in every part of the British 
Empire, has done an immense 
amount of good in certain selected 
countries on just the lines indicated 
above. The main results will re- 
main to be seen. For the purpose 
of the present inquiry it is only 
necessary to mention their magnifi- 
cent achievement in reviving the 
cultivation of Sea Islaad cotton in 
the British West Indies. Nor need 
we deal at length with their work 
in the Sudan, which soon will result 
in the production from the Gezira 
of a substantial crop of Egyptian 
cotton (possibly to the extent of 
100,000 bales within the next five or 
ten years). What we are most in- 
terested in here is the work which 
they have done in developing the 
production of cotton of the Ameri- 
san type in various parts of the 
Empire. Their successes in this 
direction may be briefly enumer- 
ated. 

In Nigeria they found a consider- 
able crop of native cotton of very 
inferior .type,. and. they... have--re- 


placed part of it with improved 
exotic varieties. In Uganda they 
have produced the largest single 
crop of any new country (as high 
as 81,300 bales of 400 pounds in 
1921), and that of u qualitv about 
half-way between the old short 
staple American cotton and the old 
Delta types, from one of which, in 
fact, the original seed was descend- 
ed. In Nyasaland, also, a small crop 
of somewhat similar cotton has been 
produced, while still further south 
in Rhodesia and South Africa small 
quantities have been grown in many 
districts. In all parts of Africa, 
however, the difficulties already 
outlined with regard to the labor 
supply and the provision of an ade- 
quate organization for handling and 
merchanting the crop, have been 


constant. Elsewhere in Africa other 
European nations have worked 


along similar lines—the Italians in 
Eritrea and Somaliland, the French 
in Senegal and their other West 
African colonies, as well as in Som- 
aliland, Madagascar and Reunion 
and even in Algeria and Tunis, and 
the Germans in their former col- 
onies. But the total result of all 
these efforts is unfortunately still 
very small (see Table B). In many 
of the districts production will cer- 
tainly increase with time—but how 
much time it is difficult to say. 
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In Mesopotamia we hoped we had 
discovered a second Egypt; but ow- 
ing to physical difficulties with re- 
gard to irrigation, and political dif- 
ficulties with regard to the govern- 
ment of the country, it now seems 
doubtful whether we can hope for 
any large addition to the world’s 
supply from that quarter in the 
near future. Some excellent staple 
American cotton has been grown, 
but the total quantity so far is still 
small, and the prospects are that it 
will be a good many years before 
the crop can possibly reach 100,000 
bales, 


Journeying eastwards, we have 
still to include Burma and the 
French colonies of. Indo-China in 
the list of possible new cotton areas. 
The last possesses a special interest, 
for there are tales that it was from 
this district that the original fore- 
bears of the modern American cot- 
ton were carried to Louisiana by 
the French, probably in the seven- 
teenth century. 

A great deal of attention has re- 
eently. been centered on the pros- 
pects of cotton growing in various 
parts of Australia. The Australian 
experiment is peculiarly interesting 
because it is based on the deter- 
mination not to introduced colored 
labor. It has always been main- 
tained that cotton is not a white 


a 


Table B 
Summary of the Smaller Cotton Crops, 1912-1922 
(In thousands of bales of 500 lbs. approx.) 


‘Country 


1912 1918 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 

Persia . .. 142 139 133 “95 82 84 120 125 200 
Europe and Asia 

Minor ae 172 157 127 132 119 109 127 131 71 70 
Mexico . a 172 159 108 95 103 119 236 221 230 190 216 
Brazil a 399 387 298 351 419 497 553 427 659 700 
Peru a a ae 134 122 116 129 125 138 187 159 181 176 
Other S. Amer... 13 14 14 14 16 20 22 24 42 74 70 
W.. Indies 

(British)* —.... 6 7 6 6 4 3 5 6 5 5 4 
W. Indies 

(Oothers) 13 10 13 14 11 10 12 16 16 25 25 
E. Indies, etc... 61 78 75 72 78 77 73 106 107 97 100 
Japan and Korea 52 59 68 63 63 79 91 116 133 130 132 
Africa (British)* 64 65 74 66 61 66 47 69 96 156 $2 
Africa (Others) —. 16 16 3 2 3 3 5 4 10 25 30 
Australia and 

ee 1,172 1,255 1,666 1,006 1,046 1,122 1,320 1,550 1,482 1,701 1,817 


*400-lb. bales. 


Even leaving aside India, which 
has already been dealt with, there 
are many parts of old Asia which 
are very suitable for cotton grow- 
ing. Certain districts of Levantine 
Turkey, for example, have already 
been proved. In Russian Transcau- 
casia and Turkestan there are large 
areas, already mentioned, which 
before the war produced a 
substantial crop, quite a consider- 
able part of it pretty good cotton of 
American type. This suffered al- 
most complete extinction as the re- 
sult of the economic disruption of 
Russia. These southern districts 
were entirely dependent upon other 
parts of Russia for their food sup- 
plies, and with the internal dis- 
memberment of Russia resulting 
from the revolution the whole sys- 
tem completely broke down. Again, 
in Persia there are many scattered 
areas where cotton has been grown 
on a small seale. In fact even in 
Afghanistan, and probably right 
across the continent to China and 
Korea, conditions suitable for cotton 
can be found in many areas. In 
Korea quite a substantial crop (over 
100,000 bales) is now grown, of 
which a good deal is of the Ameri- 
can type. 


very. 


man’s crop, but the authorities in 
Australia are convinced that with 
the present high level of prices. it 
should be possible for white men to 
cultivate some cotton on compara- 
tively small holdings, each man 
confining his cotton acreage to what 
his own household can cultivate and 
pick. Whether the experiment will 
ultimately prove a success on a 
large scale it is impossible to say. 
There seems no reason why it 
should not if cotton stays at a suf- 
ficiently high price. But in any 
case the amount produced so far is 
only a few thousand bales and it 
will be some time before there can 
be a larger yield. 

There remains one large area— 
the whole of the American conti- 
nent south of the United States cot- 
ton belt—which may be convenient- 
ly classified as Latin America. The 
situation in this area is peculiar in 
that almost throughout the whole 
of it cotton is more or less indige- 
nous; in fact, almost certainly South 
America is the original home of 
one-half of the cottons grown in the 
world today, among them the black 
seeded cottons such as peruvian and 

Let us begin our survey of this 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Union Bleachery Pays Christmas 
Bonus. 


Greenville, €—Christmas pres- 
ents in the way of a bonus for all 
employees of the Union* Bleachery 
who have been with the concern for 
specified lengths of time were dis- 
tributed last Friday night in the 
form of checks by J. W. Arrington, 
president, at the conclusion of an 
enjoyable school program held in 
the new Community building there. 

The bonus was given by the 
Bleachery on the percentage basis. 
The amount of bonus depends on 
the amount earned by an employee 
during: the six months period begin- 
ning April 1 and ending October 1, 
and the number of years that the 
person has been in the employee of 
the concern, it was explained. 

Employees having been affiliated 
with the Bleachery for five years: or 
less were given 5 per cent of the 
amount earned during that six- 
month period, those who had been 
there between six and seven years 
were given 6 per cent, those be- 
tween seven and eight yars, 7 per 
cent; those between eight and nine 
years, 8 per cent; those between 
nine and ten years, 9 per cent, and 
those for ten years or over, 10 per 
cent. The teachers of the Bleachery 
school will be given checks for 
Christmas presents on a different 
plan, although they are not on mill 
payroll, 


In announcing this plan, Mr. Ar- 
rington also explained that in case 
. business conditions remained stable 
and the Bleachery employees con- 
tinued their faithful co-operation, 
another bonus similar to the one 
this Christmas would be paid in 
July. Mr. Jones, acting as paymas- 
ter, distributed the checks while 
the audience was still seated. 

In making this announcement, Mr. 
Arrington took the platform and 
congratulated those responsible for 
the delightful program. He was 
warmly received by the group and 
applause was long and loud when 
he made the announcement in re- 
gard to Christmas presents. This is 
the first year that such a plan has 
been adopted at the Bleachery and 
in other plans in this immediate 
section as far as is known. 


Christmas Exercises. 

The Christmas season was usher- 
ed in at the Bleachery with exer- 
cises Friday night. But not only 
was the atmosphere of Christmas 
thrown over the community, for the 
exercises also marked the opening 
of the attractive new Community 
building there. | 

The Community house, a two- 
story building standing almost in 
the center of the community, is at- 
tractive, spacious in every detail. 
This building will prove a tremen- 
dous asset to the place and will 
mean much in the way of enjoy- 
ment for the people for whom it 
was erected. 

On the first floor is the audito- 
rium, which can be converted with 
ease info a gymnasium. In a wing 
is located what will become the 
men’s room, where the men and 
boys of the community can play 
games, talk, read or find other 
means of passing away idle mo- 
ments in a pleasant way. Picture 


shows will be given.in auditorium 
in the near future. 
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In the basement is located the 
shower baths for both men and wo- 
men, boys and girls. Also the “Wo- 


‘men’s rooms,” a place for girls and 


women to spend their spare mo- 
ments, is to be found there. 


A large room on second floor 
adds more space for recreation and 
pleasure. It is the intention of the 
management of the Bleachery to 
form domestic science classes and 
other such helpful enterprises for 
their employees as soon as possible 
and hence these apartments may be 
used for that purpose. 


In presenting the building to the 
people, R. W. Arrington, connected 
in an official capacity with the 
Bleachery and trustee of Parker 
distriet, announced that a full time 
secretary had been secured to take 
charge of the building and help the 
visitors enjoy themselves. Toy Dal- 
ton, formerly with Monaghan and 
highly recommended for his present 
position, has been the man selected 
to fill the place, he said. He was 
presented to the people and ex- 
plain that he hoped to begin at once 
to whip into shape athletic teams 
that would be a credit to the 
Bleachery. He asked for the hearty 
co-operation of the people. 


On invitation of Mr. Arrington, L. 
P. Hollis, superintendent of the 
Parker district, then came to the 
stage and in his. characteristic 
pleasing manner congratulated the 
people on their splendid building 
and the exercises of the evening. He 
also expressed pleasure at finding 
the employees were to be so fortu- 
nate as to get cash presents for 
Christmas. He told the children a 
beautiful Christmas story in conclu- 
sion. 

The exercises were much enjoyed 
by the crowd which filled the large 
auditorium to capacity and those in 
charge as well as the participants 
deserve much credit for the pei- 
formance. The Christmas spirit was 
depicted in a most striking manner 
and the story told by the scene 
were beautiful. 


Experimenting With Synthetic Silk. 


The silk industry is scheduled to 
undergo a revolution if plans, which 
are nearing completion in the labor- 
atories of the James P. Hooper Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Baltimore, 
materialize to the extent of the ex- 
pectations of the heads of the mill. 
For five years the laboratory chem- 
ists have been working upon an idea 
conceived by James P. Hooper in the 
manufacture of synthetic silk, which 
is manufactured at a price well be- 
low that of the silkworm product, 
he says: 

The new product is formed by 
certain chemical treatments of wood 
pulp which produce a silk stronger 
in texture, according to Mr. Hooper, 
than the genuine article, which can 
be distinguished as unreal only by a 
chemical test. The inventors of the 
new silk insist that it is not imita- 
tion or substitute silk, but is pos- 
sessed of the component parts of 
the real article. It is reported that 
the article has been accepted by a 
number*of silk-using firms and will 
be marketed as soon as the neces- 
sary machinery has been installed 
in the plant. 


Better Bobbin 
At a Lower 
Cleaning Cost 


Roving bobbins not over 
12 inches in overall length 
are cleaned at the rate of 
30,000 per working day by 
the Termaco. 


The waste is carded off, 
not cut off, leaving each bob- 
bin as clean and unsplin- 
tered as when it wasnew. / 


The waste is not blown | 
about the mill but.is kept to- 
gether so it is economical to 
handle. 


Faster cleaning, longer life for bobbins, easier han- 
dling of waste are but three of the reasons The Termaco 
is a money saver for mills. 


The Termaco requires but one operator, which means 
a saving in labor cost. 


The Termaco has no knives to slip and cut nor exposed 
gears that might catch and tear clothing, which means | 
more than a saving of the time lost by injured operators. 


The Termaco occupies but little room which is a saving 
in space. 


The Termaco works so surely and rapidly that it never 
causes delays on the part of mill departments which must 
— clean bobbins, which is a saving in non-productive 
abor. 


The Termaco effects so many savings that it is not a 
question of what mill can afford one but is a question of 
what mill can afford to be without one. 


The price of the Termaco is soon absorbed by the sav- 
ings it effects. 


Write our Engineering Department to send you com- 
plete details. 


Every mechine trademarked ““TERMACO” is 


sold under a binding guarantee as to workman- 


ship, material and operation. 


Che TERRELL MACHINE CO.. Inc. 


Engineering Department Charlotte, N. C. 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Representative for ¥. @& 


(Complete stock of parts at all times carried by northern representative ) 
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HAWK STARCH 


af DEPENDABLE thin 
boiling starch made 
of select, fully matured 
corn. 


Furnished in any desired 
fluidity. 

Uniformity of each ship- 
ment assured by reason 
of care, skill and advanced 
methods of production. 


YOU WILL LIKE IT. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
TROY 


The World’s Crisis in Cotton. 


(Continued from Page 4) 

area at the northern end. It is un- 
Sea Island. 

questionable that, given proper 
economic conditions, Mexico could 
grow a vastly greater crop than she 
has ever done. The country is 
larger than that of the whole Amer- 
ican cotton belt (765,000 square 
miles) and through nearly all of it 
cotton is actually being grown in 


small quantities. In northern Mex-. 


ico conditions approximate closely 
those just across the border in the 
United States, and either American 
long staple cotton or Egyptian cot- 
ton can be successfully grown with 
the assistance of some irrigation. 
All down the Pacific coast, which it 
must be remembered is nearly dou- 
ble the length of the western coast- 
line of the United States (omitting 
Alaska), cotton is at present being 
grown in seattered places. 


All the physical conditions of this 
immense area seem to be ideal for 
cotton growing. Where the rainfall 
is insufficient it can be supplement- 
ed by irrigation; the labor supply 
should be ample, for the numerous 
population consists largely of semi- 
Indian races who are said to be 
better agriculturalists than the 
American negro, but without the 
high standard of living and wages 
to which the latter have become 
accustomed. Yet with all this the 
Mexican crop has never exceeded 
250,000 bales, mainly because of the 
lack of one _ essential condition, 
namely, peace and good govern- 
ment. There is hardly a doubt that 
under an ordered regime Mexico 
might easily grow a million bales 
or more of good cotton. In place 
of that the cotton world has _ to 
thank Mexico for one thing—the 
boll weevil—which invaded the 
United States from Mexico in 1892. 

Coming to South America we find 
that there are parts of almost every 
state right down to the Argentine 
Republic where cotton might be 
grown. But the only countries which 
as a matter of fact have grown any 
large quantities are Brazil and Peru. 
Cotton is grown.in Peru in a num- 
ber of long and narrow valleys 
where irrigation is easy from rivers 
fed by the snows of the higher 
ranges inland. The cotton produced 
varies greatly in different districts 
and there are at least four main 
varieties. The total quantity, how- 
ever, as will be seen from Table B, 
has never reached 200,000 bales, nor 
is there any hope of it exceeding 
that figure substantially in the im- 
mediate future, because the area 
available in these narrow valleys is 
comparatively restricted. It is true 
that on the western slopes of the 
Andes mountains there are wide 
stretches of country around the 
sources of the Amazon where cotton 
could probably be grown in large 
quantities; but transport westwards 
through Peru is almost impossible, 
and the eastward river’ route 
through Peru is almost impossible, 
and the eastward river route 
through Brazil to the sea, though 
relatively cheap, involves a tremen- 
dously long carriage. The prospects 
of this district, however, have not 
yet been definitely explored. 

Brazil is at present the chief hope 
of the world for a substantial in- 
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crease of the cotton supply. There 
ean be no doubt that Brazil pos- 
sesses enormous potentialities as a 
cotton country. Several different 
rarieties of cotton are either in- 
digenous there or have been accli- 
matized, and all along the Atlantic 
coast from San Paolo in the south 
almost to the mouth of the Amazon 
we find huge districts in which cot- 
ton is grown, though on a compara- 
tively small scale. The cotton va- 
ries widely in quality, ffom the 
American type, largely grown in San 


Paolo, to perennial tree cotton that. 


sometimes approaches the lower 
grades of Egyptian. One of the 
most important facts with regard to 
Brazilian cotton is that enormous 
yields ean apparently be obtained 
quite easily—yields which quite 
frequently exceed those achieved in 
any other country in the world, 
except perhaps Egypt. Yields of a 
bale an acre are apparently quite 
commonplace, and far higher fig- 
ures are frequently reported on 
good authority. It is very difficult 
to get accurate statistics of the to- 
tal quantity grown because a great 
deal is used in the local factories in 
the south, and some probably is also 
laken up in purely domestic con- 
sumption. .-Further uncertainty is 
introduced into the statistics by the 
fact that in Brazil the actual bale 
weight varies greatly. It is doubt- 
ful. however, whether the total out- 
put has ever exceeded a million 
bales of 500 pounds. The one thing 
certain is that Brazil could produce 
a great deal more than she has ever 
done, were economic conditions as 
satisfactory as the climatic. 


It seems difficult to understand 


why Brazil has not done better in. 


cotton growing, especially in recent 
vears under the stimulus of high 
prices. Probably in most districts 
there is an insufficient supply of 
labor; and there is also lacking a 
proper supervision and control of 
the erop from seed selection to pick- 
ing, handling and baling—in all 
those respects, in fact, in which 
trained and intelligent supervision 
is absolutely essential. In many 
instances, too, large outlays of cap- 
ital would be profitable, e. g. on 
irrigation works, but doubtless po- 
litical and financial conditions pre- 
vailing in Brazil make that difficult. 
The first practical difficulty to be 
tackled lies in the fact that the crop 
is very badly handled, no care be- 
ing shown in picking or ginning to 
prevent mixture; this, combined 
with the entire lack of adequate 
seed selection, makes it impossible 
to secure the true value for the best 
of the crop. Recent missions of the 
International Cotton Federation to 
Brazil have drawn attention to the 
enormous possibilities of the coun- 
try, and have in a measure awak- 
ened the local authorities to the 
necessity of organizing the industry 
properly if its potentialities are to 
be adequately exploited. 

In the meantime it must be re- 
membered that Brazil is an enor- 
mous country with an area larger 
than that of the United States (ex- 
eluding Alaska) and that with the 
best intentions in the world such 
an area cannot be converted to 
modern methods in a day. It will 
take years of patient hard work be- 
fore serious results can appear. But 
without doubt Brazil deserves, bet- 
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ter than almost any other country 
in the world except perhaps India, 
the attention of those in search of 
a large additional supply of. cotton 
at a comparatively early date. It is 
asserted that Brazil could grow a 
crop of 20 million bales, and there 
seems little reason to doubt the 
statement. Even under present con- 
ditions there is no reason why with- 
in a few years she should not pro- 
duce a crop of at least a million 
bales available for commercial pur- 
poses. 


A word about the Argentine, 
Paraguay and Uruguay will com- 
plete our survey. In all three of 
these countries, particularly in the 
Argentine, there are. possibilities of 
developing the growth of cotton, of 
a quality at least as good as in Bra- 
zil and with equally high yields. 
Hitherto, however, the necessary 
organizatino of the trade has been 
entirely lacking, and while recent 
high prices will certainly attract 
the attention of local growers to the 
possibilities of cotton, large results 
must not be expected in the imme- 
diate future. Apart from all other 
difficulties, the labor supply in these 
countries presents special problems, 
but if that obstacle could be over- 
come by rotating cotton with other 
crops which require a large supply 
of labor at other periods of the year, 
there is no reason why this most 
southern part of the continent 
not rival the north in cotton pro- 
duction. 


It may be said in conclusion, then, 
that there is no fundamental reason 
why the world should not in the 
course of time produce a great deal 
more cotton than it has ever done 
in the past. The virtual monopoly 
of the American cotton belt, due 
mainly to accident and its superior 
economic organization, will not per- 
manently withstand the competition 
of other countries where climatic 
conditions are at least as good and 


where labor costs approximate 
much more closely those under 
which the America cotton’ crop 
originally established itself. But 


for the moment it is idle to spec- 
ulate what the result might be if 
these potential areas were devel- 
oped to their full extent and the 
world once more provided with an 
ample enough supply of cotton to 
produce competitive price condi- 


_tions. The fact must be faced that 
such achievements require’ time 


and the expenditure of a great deal 
of energy, capital and patience. 
And the greatest of these is pa- 
tience. 


Commission House View of Cur- 
tailed Production. 


Two typical views of dry goods 
commission houses on the matter of 
mill curtailment, due to high cotton, 
are given in the market service let- 
ter of the National Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association as follows: 

“We have had a rapidly advanc- 
ing market before, and we have had 
consumer and retail merchant re- 
sistance before, but we have not 
had before in a good many years 
these two factors combined with the 
important third consideration whieh 
is that higher prices to which some 
degree of resistance is apparent are 
nevertheless not sufficiently high to 
enable mills to continue to operate. 
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Just what the result of this new 
combination is going to be it is 
pretty hard to tell. The answer is, 
of course, constantly increasing 
curtailment until the situation 
rights itself either through lower 
production costs or ability and will- 
ingness on the part of the trade to 
pay prices that will enable produc- 
tion to proceed. If imcreaing cur- 
tailment continues, there is no 
doubt but that at sometime or other 
the results of this curtailment will 
come to the. surface and be evi- 
denced in a real shortage of re- 
quired goods. 

“A year ago, during the months 
of December, January, February 
and March, a large majority of the 
cotton mills of the country were 
running both day and night and 
produced a yardage of merchandise 
much in excess of normal. Today, 
and for some months past, a large 
number of mills have been running 
on a reduced time schedule and pro- 
ducing considerably less than nor- 
mal yardage, and while resistance 
to advanced prices on the part of 
the retailer 
possibly result in a somewhat les- 
sened demand for finished goods, it 
also is true that there are consid- 
erably less goods being produced 
today than a year ago for the spring 
season.” 3 


Department Store Sales Averaged 


Smaller Gains. 


Department store sales throughout 
the United States averaged slightly 
smaller gains in November than in 


preceding months this year, accord- - 


ing to the sales barometer compiled 
by T. L. Blanks, of the Controllers’ 
Congress of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. The November 
increase over last year was 5% per 
cent. 

The corresponding increases re- 
ported for October and September 
were 10 per cent and 6 per cent, 
respectively. The continued unsea- 
sonable weather in most parts of 
the country is responsible in some 
measure for the smaller gains re- 
ported from the various Federal 
Reserve districts. ‘ 

The largest average gain was re- 
ported from Atlanta, 14% per cent 
increase. The Chicago 
second with 9 per cent and San 
Francisco third with 7 per cent. The 
southern half of the San Francisco 
district, which embraces California, 
Arizona, Utah and Nevada, made a 
gain of 10 per cent, the figures from 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 
which comprise the balance of this 
district, being much lower. 


The percentage of stores report- 
ing increases was somewhat smaller 
than in October. Of all stores re- 
porting for November, 68 per cent 
made inereases over the same 
month m 1922. In October this figure 
was 77 per cent and in September, 
70 per cent. The November showing 
is the lowest since the sales barom- 
eter was initiated in May. 

The most pronounced reactions 
from October are in the Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland and Richmond dis- 
tricts in the East, and the Dallas and 
San Francisco districts in- the West. 
Dallas, which ted all districts in 
October with a 15 per cent gain, 
comes in this month with only 4 per 
cent increase over 1922. 


and consumer might. 


district is | 


ALL STEEL 
CLOTH PRESS 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258 

PLATEN 50 x 36 INCH 
This Economy Heavy Duty Cloth Press, No. 258, has a 
platen 50 x 36 inches. Platen travel of 72 inches. 
Equipped complete with Direct Connected Electric Motor, 
capable of pulling up to 40 H. P. at highest torque. 
This No. 258 Cloth Press will develop tremendous pres-. 
sure, ample for the baling for Export and Domestic ship- 
ment of Duck, Khaki, Osnaburgs, Sheeting, Print Cloths, 
Ticking, Twills, Denims, Drills, Lawns and shirtings. 
Or for compressing Ginghams. 
Requires only about one minute of actual motor opera- 
tion to make a Bale of Cloth. | 
The press is very fast, platen travel approximately nine 
seconds to the foot, up or down. 
The most efficient Cloth Press on the market, barring 
none, sold at anywhere near the price. 


The press is right. The price is right. 
One of the many advantages of this Economy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No. 258 is the fact that it maintains its 
maximum pressure indefinitely, until released. Another 
feature is the unlimited compressing platen stroke. In 
other words, platen will travel as low as is necessary to 
completely compress the bale, regardless of the third 
dimension, as the platen can go down to within four 
inches of compressing platform. Another feature is that 
the press is entirely self contained, requiring no cement 
foundation, pit, over head counter-shafting, chain con- 
nections, etc. 3 
Chains are hand forged Swedish steel. Will stand over 50 
per cent over load, a greater load than can be exerted by 
the motor pulling up to 40 H. P. torque. 

Twenty-five years of experience in building Baling 
Presses, built on the same principle, have been concen- — 


trated on the development of this Cloth Press No. 258. 
For particulars write 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Dept. 8S. T. 
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QUALITY 


Imagine that on your desk are two 


brushes. Two Comber Dusters. They look 
exactly alike, except that one is priced 
higher than the other. You can tell no dif- 
ference. 

Of course, you can not. You are not a 
brush expert. But the difference is there. 
Cheap brushes are made of cheap bristle. 
Just as an illustration, the bristle we use in 
Atlanta Brush Company brushes costs four 
times as much as bristle we could use if we 
were not quality cranks. 

We make only one kind of Brush—the 
best it is possible to produce. Then we price 
it fairly and guarantee it absolutely. 


The genuine is marked 
with our name 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Every “Perkins Practical Brush” is guaranteed unconditionally 


ATLANTA 

USHI 
COMPANY | 


* Brush for every Jextile Need 


DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specif- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them witb 
rosin or other cheap fillers. Get our prices. They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the largest 
and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investigation. 


Write For Testimonials. 
Box 69, Greenville, S. C. 
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North Carolina Knitting Industry. 


In the amount of capital invested, 
the number of mills, the value of 
products, equipment employed, the 
quantity of material used and the 
number of employees, the hosiery 
and knit goods industry is second in 
importance of the textile group in 
North Carolina, according to M. L. 


Shipman, State Commissioner of 
Labor and Printing. 
A report of the commissione 


made public shows that the number 
of establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of knit goods have 
more than doubled during’ the past 
10 years in this State. 

“This industry is largely an out- 
growth of the remarkable increasé 
in the manufacture of cotton goods 
in the State,” says the report. “The 
principal products are cotton hose, 
half hose, shirts, drawers and union 
suits. There is a steady develop- 
ment toward the higher grades of 
these considered now to be the equal 
of like articles produced in any sec- 
tion of the country.” 

At the present time there are in 
North Carolina 142 mills producing 
hosiery and knit goods, all of which 
are active. The capital authorized 
and employed has increased from 
$31,144,146 in 1920 to $34,786,500 for 
the period ending in 1922, the report 
points out. 


Langley Mills Offer 7% Mortgage 
Mortgage Golds Bonds. 


An issue of $600,000 first (closed) 
mortgage 7 per cent sinking fund 
gold bonds of the Langley Mills, 
Langley, 8S. C., manufacturers of 
heavy sheetings, drills, twills and 
cotton flannels, is being offered for 
public subscription through a bank- 
ing syndicate headed by the Mer- 
cantile Trust & Deposit Co., Balti- 
more, at 100 and interest. 

The proceeds derived from the 
sale of these bonds will be used for 
the construction of a napping plant 


- to enable the company to finish its 


goods to the extent of its full capa- 
city, for new houses in the village of 
Langley, and other corporate pur- 
poses. It is estimated that on the 
basis of the present cost of finishing 
goods the completion of the napping 
plant at an expense of about $420,- 
000, will add not less than $100,000 
per annum to net earnings. The 
plant is expected to be installed and 
in operation by March 14, 1924. 

This issue of bonds is secured by 
a first closed mortgage on all of the 
physical properties of the company 
recently appraised by J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., engineers of Greenville, 8. C., 
at a replacement value of $3,342,000. 
After allowance for all depreciation, 
this value, according to these engi- 
neers, is $1,900,000 or more than 
three times the maximum amount 
of this bond issue. The amount of 
this loan is about $13 per spindle. 

For the 7% years ended June 30, 
1923, average annual net earnings 
applicable to interest in these bonds 
before interest, depreciation and 
Federal taxes, were $187,778. 


British Cotton Manufacturers Fairly 
Active. 


As evidence of the improvement 
in Lancashire, the deliveries of. cot- 
ton to spinners in the United King- 
dom amounted to 65,000 bales the 
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week ending November 24, which 
compares very favorably with the 
average weekly deliveries for the 17 
weeks of this cotton year of 48,000 
bales. The American deliveries dur- 
ing the same week were 40,000 bales, 
compared with a weekly average of 
25,000 bales. Current reports are to 
the effect that some spinners and 
manufacturers are unable to accept 
further orders until the end of Jan- 
uary, Trade Commissioner Hugh D. 
Butler, London, reports to the Com- 
merce Department. 


High Duties Necessary in Australia. 


The chairman of one of the large 
wool manufacturing firms in Aus- 
tralia, stated, at a recent annual 
meeting, that wages in the Austra- 
lian wool industry were 100 per cent 
higher than those of the United 
Kingdem, and the contrast between 
Australia and other European coun- 
tries is even greater. The difference 
in production costs is so great that 
it is claimed that the duty of 25.to 
30 per cent on British goods and 40 
per cent on foreign is insufficient to 
protect. the home industry. A mill 


which started working in March was 


officially opened in August. This is _ 
the only mill in Australia that spe- - 
cializes in converting wool tops into 
worsted yarns. The erection of a 
woolen mill in Tasmania is at pres- 
ent under consideration. 


Japanese Underwear in South 
Africa. 


Cotton undershirts, imitation bal- 
briggan, with three pearl buttons 
are being imported into South Af- 
rica in considerable quantities in 
recent months from Japan. The 
Japanese goods are said to be of 
fair quality and a good imitation of 
the more, expensive article from 
England and the United States. One 
agent is taking orders at 10s. 6d. a 
dozen, which costs the wholesaler 
landed about 15s. The price enables 
the retailer to sell at 3s. 6d. to 3.9d. 
with a substantial profit. These 
shirts ar eused chiefly by the na- 
tives, Consul G. K. Donald says in a 
report to the State Department. It 
is possible that the recent Japanese 
earthquake will tend to eliminate 
competition from this source in the 
immediate future. 


Frank W. Johnson Accepts Position 
With Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


Frank W. Johnson, of New York, 
has accepted a position as represen- 
tative of Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
with headquarters at Greenville, N. 
C. Mr. Johnson will travel North 
Carolina and Virginia. He is’ a 
brother of the secretary of Arnold, 
Hoffman & Co. 


Argentine Hosiery Manufacturers 
Want Protection. 


Sixty-four factories in Buenos 
Aires are now manufacturing stock- 
ings of cotton, artificial silk and 
mixtures thereof. Three of these 
mills each produce 1,000 dozen pairs 
daily. These manufacturers have 


brought considerable pressure to 
bear on the Argentine Government 
tO maintain a high tariff on foreign 
hosiery, according to a cable from 
8. 


Trade Commissioner 
Brady, Buenos Aires. 


George 
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BOX LOOMS 


for 
GINGHAMS, CHECKS, PLAIDS 


Crompton & Knowles 


AUTOMATIC 


BOX LOOMS WEAVE THE BEST 
FABRICS 
They increase production per weaving unit. 


They inerease number of looms per weaver. 


They, therefore, decrease the number of 
4x1 Box Gingham Automatic Loom houses necessary in the mill village. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Providence, R. I. WORCESTER, MASS. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Representative: ALEXANDER & GARSED, Charlotte, N. C. 


Representatives for Continental Europe: AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
AT Ave. Paris 


Loom Motors 


Allis-Chalmers Loom Motors for 
individual drive are designed espe- 
cially for this class of service. 


They are totally enclosed, thereby 
eliminating any trouble for dirt or 
lint getting into the motor; equipped 
with waste packed bearings; minim- 
izing the required attention; have 
tapered shaft for the ready mounting 
and dismounting of pinions and are 
arranged for conduit connections. 


Send for Textile Bulletin 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.4 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS 
Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 
Gas and Oil Engines 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Crushing and Cement 
Machinery 
.Mining Machinery 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS 
Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
Power Transmission Machinery 
Pummpeng Engines-Centrd uga! Pumps 
Steam and Electne Hosts 
Air Compressors - Air Brakes 
Agneultural Machinery 
(Condensers 
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Forty Years of Faithful 
Service 


Here is a Ladew Flintstone that has 
‘been on the job forty years. Through all 
this long life of service it has carried the 
load in a textile mill where uninterrupted 
performance is a great consideration. 


Edward R. Ladew Company, Inc., has 
been making leather belting since 1835, 
and today the name “Ladew” stands in the 
very front rank among the successful 
belting manufacturers of the world. This 
position, won by adherence to high busi- 
ness ideals which have placed the user’s 
satisfaction first at all times, is being 
maintained in every department of the 
Ladew organization. 


INCORPORATED 
29 Murray Street, New York 
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WHO 


A M ONG 


TEXTILE SALESMEN 


4. D. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
(Card Specialist) 


J. D. Hollingsworth was born at an inclination towards cards and 


Kirkseys, 8. C., and began work as 


J. D. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


water boy and sweeper 
Greenwood Cotton Mills. 
At an early age he seemed to have 


at the 


soon became card grinder and did 
the clothing of cards and flats. 


His ability in such work attracted 
the attention of Joseph Sykes Bros., 
and he was employed by them to 
clothe flats and rewind lickerins. 

It is said that he was a close sec- 
ond to the first man in the South to 
rewind lickerins. | 

He was the first shop foreman in 
the South for Ashworth Bros. and 
filled that position for a number of 
years, resigning to go to New Eng- 
land, where he was employed by 
machinery manufacturers. 

He returned South to do experi- 
mental work for the Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Company and was then with 
the Mariboro Cotton Mills as expert 
on cards. 


Having knowledge and experience 
on cards above that of most men, he 
decided to go in business for him- 
self at Greenville, S. C., and has for 
several years reclothed eards, spe- 
cializing on reclothing lickerins. 

J. D. Hollingsworth is rated as a 
topnotcher in his line and his ser- 
vices have been in steady demand. 


BEN F. HOUSTON. 
(Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co.) 


Ben F. Houston, of Charlotte, now 
sells lubricating oils for Wm. €. 
Robinson & Son Co. of Baltimore, 
but there are few men with a better 


BEN F. HOUSTON, 
knowledge of cotton manufacturing. 


He has been a close student of 
cotton mill problems and has from 
time to time contributed articles to 
textile journals. | 


Ben began his cotton mill career 
as sweeper and filled all positions 
up to superintendent. He was over- 
seer of carding in the old Charlotte 
Cotton Mill when he was 19 years 
old, 

His early work was in mills 
around Charlotte and those at Ches- 
ter, Pa., and he spent two years as 
engineer in the plant of large ma- 
chine tool builders at Philadelphia. 

While in the mill business he 
filled the position of superintendent 
of the following mills: Monroe (N, 
C.) Cotton Mills, Elk Cotton Mills, 
Fayetteville, N. C.; Chronicle Mills, 
Belmont, N. C€.; Trenton Cotton 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; and Kinston 
(N. €.) Cotton Mills. 

For the past eight and one-half 
years Ben has been salesman for the 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co., of Bal- 
timore, Md., and has worked in con- 
nection with the Charlotte branch 
of that company. 

Because of his personality and 
his steady and untiring work he 
has been one of the most success- 
ful oil salesmen in the South. — 
ful oil salesmen in the South. His 
technical knowledge of cotton man- 
ufacturing and ability as a sales- 
man make him .ideally suited for his 
work. 


Pocket Size 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 
Contains Complete data relative to Southern Mills 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 
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Would Increase Cotton Report to 
Two Monthly. 
Washington, Dec, 22—Recommen- 
dations for improvement of the cot- 
ton reporting service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture made to Secre- 
tary Wallace today, by an advisory 
committee comprising representa- 
tives of all branches of the cotton 
industry after a two-day confer- 
ence, included increase of the num- 
ber of condition reports to two 
monthly, appointment of three 
regional statisticians to be members 
of the crop reporting board, contin- 
uance of the intention to plant re- 
port, and an increase in the field 

forces. 

The committee expressed itself as 
thoroughly convinced there was no 
possibility of a leak in cotton esti- 
mates and condemned criticism of 
the department's cotton reports 
which, it said, tended to destroy 
confidence in the reports. In fact, 
the committee commended the de- 
partment for the manner in which 
its crop report’s work had _ been 
developed and is now being done. 

The recommendations of the com- 
mittee follow: 

That the present cotton reports 
be increased to two per month; that 
the mid-month reports cover cotton 
conditions as of about the tenth of 
each month from July to November, 
inclusive. These reports shall cover 
such factors of crop growth and 
condition as shall be found neces- 
sary and ‘practicable by the crop 
reporting service. 

That the recommendation to in- 
crease the number of reports may 
be carried out, it is recommended 
that the field forces of the cotton 
States be sufficiently increased so 
as to carry out the work as pro- 
vided, and that such appointees 
shall have had experience in cotton 
farming as one of the prerequisites 
for appointment. It is the sense of 
the committee that the work of es- 
timating cotton and all other crops 
in Texas is too great a task for the 
force allotted to that State. 

That the division of crop and 
livestock estimates and field statis- 


ticians maintain separate lists of 
cotton reports. 
That three regional or supervis- 


ory statisticians be appointed, one 


for the Southeast, one for the 
South-Central, and one for the 
Southwest: that each be made a 


member of the crop reporting board, 
and that such supervisors shall 
have had as one of the prerequisites 
for appointment at least ‘five years’ 
experience in growing cotton and in 


addition thereto shall have been 
adequately trained in statistical 
methods. 


That the department further de- 
velop its use of the reports of rural 
mail carriers in the work. 

That the field statistician in each 
State have his headquarters as near 
the center of agricultural produc- 
tion as practicable. . 

That the date of report and time 
of issuance be arranged to coincide 
with the dates of the ginners’ re- 
ports. and with the time ginners’ 
reports are issued after ginners’ 


reports commence, and that they be 
issued as a combined report, 
be found practicable. 

In order that the confusion aris- 
ing from the insurance of two gov- 


if this 
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ernment reports on cotton within 
short intervals of one another may 
be avoided, the committee recom- 
mends that the present practice of 
issuing the report before the close 
of American éxchanges be continued 
but that the report be issued later 
than at present so that adequate 
time may be given to consideration 
of the additional crop data by the 
erop reporting board. 

The committee favorably recom- 
mends the intention to plant sched- 
ule, with the further recommenda- 
tion that if issued it be made public 
not later than about March 15. That 
this report should show the per cent 
of intended change in acreage from 
the preceding year as stated by re- 
porters on the basis of their actual 
acreage for the preceding year and 
their intended acreage for the pres- 
ent year, subject to the uncertain- 
ties of the planting season, supply 
of labor and other affecting ele- 
ments. Coupled with this report 
should be published supplemental 
information concerning probable 
supplies of labor, fertilizer, arsenate 
and other matters having a bearing 
on the problem not only of acreage 
but of yield. 

That other available basic data 
necessary for understanding the 
national and world cotton situation 
be included in the same report. 

That additional intermediate in- 
formation be secured between the 
time of issuing of the intention re- 
port and the regular July crop 
schedule as to the readjustment of 
intentions which has taken place. 

That a sehedule of the season’s 
crop reports be issued, in advance 
with a summary of procedure and 
that no variations be made from the 
schedule of procedure announced, 


except in case of extreme emergency 


and after ample notice. 

That the department take such 
steps as may be found necessary 
looking to the establishment of a 
more frequent and complete price 
reporting service on cottonseed. 

Because of the increasing import- 
ance to American cotton producers 
of the competition of foreign pro- 
duction, it is reeommended that the 
Department of Agriculture, through 
its bureau of agricultural econom- 
ies, provide adequate representation 
in other countries, whose duty it 
will be to collect information that 
will permit the bureaus to make 
regular reports on production of 
cotton in foreign countries. 

That the Secretary of Agriculture 
appoint a committee to be known 
as an advisory board composed of 
producers, manufacturers and rep- 
resentatives of the cotton trade, said 
committee or board to advise with 
the crop reporting board as to scope 
and method of the crop reporting 


work at such times as it may be 
‘alled upon by the Secretary of 


Agriculture. 

The committee is thoroughly con- 
vineed that there is no possibility of 
a leak in cotton estimates, that it is 
a physical impossibility for any in- 
formation to get out of the crop 
reporting room until it is officially 
released by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or Acting Secretary. Not 
only are the windows and shades 
sealed, telephone disconnected and 
United States marshals. stationed 
outside the locked doors, but the 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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How Much is Our Experience in 
Making Textile Lubricants 
Worth to You? 


For over twenty-five: years we have been working steadily 
with the active cooperation of practical mill men all over the 
country to meet the lubrication needs of textile machinery. 

The result is 


Modern Textile Lubricant 


Which stays in bearings—lasts much longer than liquid oil— 
costs less for better lubrication and avoids oil stains. 


Figure for yourself what NON-FLUID OIL would mean 


to you and then write for testing sample and 
on the Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
401. Broadway New York 


“Bulletin 


Southern Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Ample Stocks at our Branches: 3 
Charlotte, N. C.; Greenville, S. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; New Orieans, La. 


wm | An Offering 
to the 
Textile 


Industry 


HE Klipstein organization offers the cumulative knowledge 
T gained in a fifty-one year period of contact with those chemi- 

cal industries governing textile processes from raw fibre to 
finished fabric. 


The practical application of this combined mill and laboratory 
research is exemplified in 


KLIPSTEIN TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


BICHROMATES BETA NAPHTHOL CAUSTIC POTASH 
PRUSSIATES POTATO FLOUR —_— FORMIC ACID 
STARCHES PARANITRANILINE DEXTRINE 


Sizings---Sotteners---Finishes 


_A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich st @ 


NEW YORK CITY Represented in Canada i 
Chica A. Klipstein & Co., Ltd. 
cago 


Branches: 
Boston + Philadelphia 12 St. Peter St. 
Providence, R. 1. Charlotte, N. Montreal. 
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BUILT BY AN ORGANIZATION WITH OVER FIFTY 
YEARS OF EXCLUSIVE LATCH NEEDLE 
EXPERIENCE | 


A Latch Needle is no better than the Rivet. 


Our New Screw Rivet is produced and rivet holes 
tapped within variations of 1-10 of 1-1000 inch. 


This assures uniformity heretofore not thought pos- 


sible. 


All Represent Individual Inspections Our Product 
Receives 


Philadelphia Office: 40 So. 7th Street, Rooms 304 and 305 


Chauncey 


& 


Smoothness—Temper—Accuracy of 
Dimensions 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES 


Manufacturers of 


THE 


BRAND 


No Gauge 
Too Coarse 


No Gauge 
Too Fine 


BY 
AMERICAN 
LABOR 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Southern Office: Charlotte, N. C. 
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Advent of Power Knitting 
Machinery. 


For a long time knitting was re- 
garded merely as an elastic fabric 
useful in certain forms of hosiery 
and underwear, but as the years 
passed and power machinery began 
to take the place of the crude de- 
vices used in the early days of the 
industry, knitting proved itself to 
be a powerful rival of woven goods 
in the production of outer garments. 
A decided move was made toward 
this end when stocking frame oper- 
atives were provided with improved 
frames on which to knit their prod- 
ucts. During the latter part of the 
eighteenth century the stocking 
frame knitters of the old country 
and this country made hosiery and 
certain kinds of knit underwear in 
their homes where they were fur- 
nished with frames by the whole- 
salers of knit goods or builders of 


the machines. Payment was made 


on the basis of piece work. This 
custom of renting out knitting ma- 


Needle oF the ola Stacking {frame 
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Nerdles of modern Anvecing 


chinery or selling it outright to in- 
dustrious housewives is practiced 
here and abroad even today. There 
are several large knit goods manu- 
facturers in the United States at the 
present time who rent or sell home 
knitting machines to people and 
take their entire product of knit 
goods. In some cases there is: an 
approach to the factory system 


when one person supervises the 
work of several families of a neigh- 
borhood and provides the yarn and 
cares for the disposal of the knit 
goods, paying each person according 
fo the amount of work accom- 
plished. 

At first the old stocking frame 
was the only available knitting ap- 
paratus for this work. Now there 
are both the circular and flat knit- 
ting machines arranged to operate 
by hand or by a small electric mo- 
tor. 

Still the stocking frame can be 
seen in use in places and some fine 
work is produced on it, for the 
machine is capable of knitting fab- 
ries of considerable variety and 
great beauty, in the hands of a 
skilled operative. The bearded type 
of needle is used, a drawing of 
which is shown in Figure 1. The 
beard or spring is adjusted to be 
open whenever there is no pressure 
exerted on it. The necessary pres- 
sure is applied by means of a pres- 
ser bar which operates automati- 
cally when the needle is drawn 
through the loop. The needles are 
arranged in a horizontal position in 
the frame and operate in four 
movements as follows: The first 
needle at the right is pushed 
through the first loop of the left- 
hand needle. The thread then turns 
once around the right-hand needle 
to form a new loop. This new loop 
is then drawn through its corre- 
sponding loop of the row already 
made. Then the old loop is pushed 
off the left-hand needle and the 
knitting goes on. With the comple- 
tion of the row of: loops a new 
eourse is begun. 


Figure 2 shows the principle of 
the headstock of the stocking frame. 
Each needle is cast into tin sockets 
at its base, called leads. That part 
of the apparatus which forms the 
loops consists of the jack-sinkers 
and the lead-sinkers. The former 
are the horizontal levers indicated 
by “jack” in the diagram, which 
levers move on a common center. 
Each jack is connected with a thin 


piece of metal which hangs below 


and is marked “sinker.” One jack 
and sinker is furnished to every 
alternate needle in the frame, ar- 


ranged so that the sinkers hang 
down between them. The jacks are ° 


held in place by the springs at the 
back, each of which ,is provided 
with a notch to receive the point of 
the jack. When the jack-sinkers 
are elevated so as to bring their 
nips above the level of the needle, 
the thread in process of knitting is 
loosely cast beneath these nips. 
Hence, when the jacks are de- 
pressed a series of loops will be 
formed. In order to bring these 
loops to the proper size and to 
throw a loop between every two 
needles in the frame, the operative 
depresses the lead-sinkers and their 
nips ¢arry the thread between the 
remaining needles in the form of 
loops. Simultaneous with this move- 
ment, the jack-sinkers are caused to 
rise, thus forming the first row. of 
loops. This row of loops is forced 
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back on the needles so as to come 
helow the opening of the sinkers 
and the operative begins to form 
the second row which row is 
brought forward so as to be below 
the hooks of the needles. The pres- 
ser bar closes the beards of the 
needles with the new-formed loops 
within them, these new loops are 
drawn in through the last row of 
loops and the action is repeated un- 
til as many rows of loops are knit 
as required for the fabric in the 
frame. 

Knitting needles intended for use 
in knitting machinery are made of 
the spring beard variety, as shown 
in the two sample needles at the left 
in Figure 3, or the latch variety as 
shown in the two sample needles at 
the right. Knitting machine opera- 
tives of the present time may be 
inclined to ridicule the spring-beard 
type of needle, because if the tem- 
per in‘the metal weakens, the spring 
fails to open out to catch the thread 
for a new loop, or if the slender 
wire bends it will miss the thread, 
or if the presser-bar fails to act 
correctly the beard will not perform 
its mission. But it should be re- 
membered that for over two hun- 
dred years this design of needle did 
for the knitters of those days all the 
work which is’ now accomplished 
with the improved designs df latch 
needles. It had no rival all that 
time. Even in the present age the 
bearded knitting needle is made and 
successfully used in many knit 
goods mills. 

Many builders of modern auto- 
matie knitting machinery and knit- 
ting needles make the spring-beard 
needle sa well as the latch patterns. 
The modern spring-beard needle is 
an improvement. over the older 
forms of spring-beard needles be- 
cause of the use of better material 
and special equipment, for the pro- 
duction of the same. In the spring- 
beard needle the beard of the hook 
is always open so that when the 
needle as well as the latch patterns. 
through the old loop to form a new 
loop the beard must be pressed 
against the steam of the needle to 
make if enter inside the old loop. 
This is done with the presser-bar 
of the knitting machine. With the 
invention of the latch or self-acting 
knitting needle the presser-bar was 
dispensed with as the latch would 
close itself as soon as it reached the 
last loop. This movement is illus- 
trated in the two position of the 
latch needles shown in the drawing. 
It will be seen that as soon as the 
needle has pulled the yarn down 
through the last loop in the fabric, 
that the action of the cams of the 
machine raise the needle through 
the new loop and the latch will drop 
of its own weight or be forced down 
as soon as it contacts with the lower 
part of this newly formed loop. 
The movements of the latch needle 
in knitting are: The hook of the 
elevated needle catches the yarn 
and draws it down through the last 
foop. As the pivoted latch is auto- 
matically controlled by the looping 
movement, the latch is closed — as 
soon as it contacts with the upper 
part of the old loop. The new loop 
is now inside the old loop and also 
inside the hook of the needle which 
is sabout to rise, which it doe 
through the newly formed loop, to 
wich the yarn again for the forma- 
tion of another loop and so on. 
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In starting the knitting operation, 
the first row of loops have to be run 
on by hand, which is done by using 
a complete course of previously 
knitted loops or by tediously form- 
ing individual loops. 

A complete course of knitted 
loops can be run on the needles by 
setting the fabric on the needles 
loop by loop two or three courses 
from the last row of loops. Then 
unravel the courses down to the 
row which is on the needles and 
knitting can be begun. 


Knit Underwear 20% Higher. 

At a meeting of knit. underwear 
manufacturers held in New York, 
following a conference with jobbers 
and presided over by Rodney Wil- 
cox Jones, of the Augusta Knitting 
Mills, it was intimated that the fall 
openings for 1924 will be announced 
hetween now and January 10, and 
prices will be advanced 20 per cent. 

Yarns were 35 cents, basis 10s, a 
year ago, and are now over 50 cents 
a pound, due to high cotton costs. 
Other costs have not been reduced 
and: in several instances have been 
increased. | 

Some mills have already opened 
and they state that they have sold 
u pat an advance of 20 per cent 
over their last season's prices. 

The meeting of knitters, thirty- 
five in number and representing 80 
per. eent of the knit underwear ‘in- 
dustry, approved the advertising 
campaigns that are under way. Re- 
tailers and jobbers. have approved 
them and reported to the meeting 
that sales were being increased as 
a consequence of the publicity given 
to the value of knitwear. 


Export Demand Benefits Belgian 
Textile Industry. 


Washington, Dec. 20.—In a cable- 
gram received today from Acting 
Commercial Attache Cross, at Brus- 
sels, by the Department of Com- 
merece, it is stated that rising prices 
and increased activity, as a result 
of improved export demands, mark 
the Belgian textile situation. 

Arrivals of raw cotton during Oc- 
tober totalled -5,166 tons, of which 
2.400 tons came directly from the 
United States, and 1,300 tons from 


British India, an appreciable in- 
crease compared with September 


receipts of 4,877 tons, including 1,059 
tons American and 2,000 tons In- 
dian. 


Newport Chemical Works Produce 
New Colors. 


Newport Chemical Works, Ine., 
has recently announced the produc- 
tion of a product identical with 
Erika B and Extra and Erika B N 
and they now further announce 
that it has been decided to market 
these products under the following 
names which conform to their reg- 
ular nomenclature: Newport Direct 
Fast Pink E B N identical with 
Erika B N, Newport Direct Fast 
Pink E B Extra identical with Erika 
B Extra... The domestic production 
of this product is a distinct achieve- 
ment and the welcome accorded it 
by the textile trade must be grati- 
fying to the Newport Chemical 
Works, Inc., as the product was not 
produced without arduous research 
and great expense. 


John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 


Also Attachments 
for changing our | 
single stitch 
oopers into the 


two- thread 
loopers. 


(FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 
Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a that has 
THE Wss LINE 
SONS CO. 
of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


standard in so many. of the country’s largest 
plants. 


Catalogue on request 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, - 
Greenville, S. C. ay 
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The Standard of Excellence 


Electrical Installations 


[IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 


VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY., Inc. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period Op 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 
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Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


MERROWING. 


Established 183% 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep | 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


: | 20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Cons. 


day they keep the 
cost production. 
Chain Drives in your mill! 


ATLANTA, GA. 
702 Candler Bldg., Earl F. Scott & Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


1402 Lexington Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 141 Milk Street 
CHARLOTTE, N. 
404 Commercial Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Room 803, 112 West Adams St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


421 Engineers Bldg. 
DENY COLO 


761 Wazee St., R. M. Parsons 
DETROIT, MICH. 
7601 Central Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Finance Bidg., Morse Eng. Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Room 1871, 50 Church St. 


machines turning, 
For insurance of continuous operation, 


Morse Chain driving group of stitching machines 


“Always on the Job” 


Morse Silent Chain Drives operate continuously year in and year out. Byvery 


assuring volume 


production and low 
install Morse Silent 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
413 Third St., Strong-Scott Mfg. 


MONTREAL, QUE., CAN. 


St. Bldg., Jones & Glassco 


g’d. 
PHILS 
franklin Trust Bldg. 


PITTSBURGE. 
Westinghouse Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Monadnock Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS, M. 


Chemical Bld Morse Eng. Co. 
TORONTO, ONT GAN 
Bank of Hamilton Blae.. 
Glassco Reeg’d. 
WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN. 
Dufferin St., Strong- Scott Mfg. Co. 


Jones & 


Keeping Drop Wires Clean. 
Editor: 

We have been having trouble 
keeping the drop wires on warps 
clean. I want to know what we 
ean do to overcome this. I have 
heard of some mills that used a fan 
device to keep the drop wires clean 
and would like to know more about 
it. Warper. 


Training New Help. 


Editor: 


I note what Spinner has to say in 
your issue in regard to training new 
help. My idea in training new help 
is to put the new spinner with a 
good spinner who will take an in- 
terest in teaching the new hand. I 
think that the spinner who is train- 
ing new hands is not losing enough 
time to amount to anything, because 
when you put the new spinner with 
her, the first thing she does is to 
show the new girl something to do 
that is right. 

I watch the new spinner and when 
I see her putting up ends and doing 
her cleaning up, I give her some 
sides to tend with the understanding 
that she must do all cleaning when 
the time comes, because we all must 
have rules. I have some spinners 
who like to train new girls and it 
strikes me the reason is that the 
new girls are a good deal of help to 
them. This is our method. Let us 
hear from some of the other men. 

Spinner No. 2. 


Card Setting. 
Editor: 


I was talking the other day to a 
friend of mine about various setting 
on the cards. He told me that he 
had set his licker-in to feed plate 
to a 5 and was getting good results. 
I want to know whether some of 
the other carders have tried this. 
My idea has always been that if you 
want to clean your cotton thorough- 
ly, set the licker-in to feed plate 
up close, but if: you want strength 
to open it out. What I want to do 
is to get my cotton as clean as. pos- 
sible and at the same time to keep 
my breaking strength. I believe 


that on the whole that licker-ins set 


to a five are too close. So far I have 
gotten the best results by setting to 
a 7 on a fourteen ounce lap, making 
22s yarn. We use to card about 210 
pounds in a ten-hour day, but have 
cut this down to 150 pounds. We 
all know the importance of carding 
and the tendency in the other de- 
partments to try to blame every- 
thing on the card room. If any of & 
the other carders have ever tried 
out various card settings to find out 
just how much you can clean with- 
out sacrificing breaking strength I 
would like to hear from them. 
Licker-in. 


Lighten Laps or Reduce Doffer 
Speed. 


Editor: 


A mill making 40s yarn with 11 
cards, using 39-pound laps, is going 
to start up three more cards, mak- 
ing a total of 14 cards—to get the 
highest possible breaking strength. 
Which is the best—to reduce the 
weight of lap so the 14 cards will 
turn out the same number of 
pounds that 141 turned out formerly, 
or to reduce the speed of the doffer 
to such an extent as to turn out the 
same number of pounds with 144 
cards as formerly with 11 cards? 

“Learner.” 


Many of the readers of the Tex- 
tile Bulletin have tried out the two 
ways above suggested to get a bet- 
ter breaking strength. We hope 
that “Learner's” question will bring 
out an interesting discussion and 
will appreciate it if any superin- 
tendent or overseer who has experi- 
mented with. reducing the speed of 
his doffer and reducing the weight 
of the laps, will wrife in what he 
has found out.—Editor. 


Tom Anderson’s System. 


Tom Anderson was superintend- 
ent of a 410,000 spindle cotton mill 
down in North Carolina, and the 
treasurer of the mill liked to have 
him close to his office for frequent 
conferences, so Tom’s desk was in 
{he office building a hundred yards 
up on the hill away from the “job.” 
Tom was young and active, so the 
walking to and from the mill didn’t 
worry him physically, but it did 
worry him on account of the loss 
fo the directors that there was real- 
of time, 

After a while it became evident 
ly needed an automatic factory tele- 
phone system between the office, the 
card room, the spinning room, the 
weave room, the shop, and the yard. 
That was put in and many valuable 
minutes were saved in the execu- 
tion of orders. 

Things got to running very 
smoothly and profitably, so that 
when a nearby mill fell behind its 
possible profits. the stockholders 
asked Tom and his treasurer to 
take charge of the plant in connec- 
tion with their business. The prop- 
osition was accepted. 

Tom Anderson was an organizer 
“from the word go.” He wanted to 
see all the overseers, each at his 
job once a day, but that was im- 
practicable. He wanted to look over 
‘ach room in each mill every day 
and call attention to defects that 
might not be receiving the proper 
attention of overseers. But when a 
spindle on a frame in the far mill 
was observed out of plumb, or the 
bands slack, or the roving soft— 
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these details noticed as he passed 
through, how was he to let the 
overseer know which frame to look 
after, unless he hunted up the over- 
seer and took him around to that 
point in the mill? The frames were 
not numbered. Sometimes a cloudy 
web on a card came to his attention 
as Tom went through the mill. The 
ecards were not numbered, and he 
had to describe the location as best 
he could when he found the over- 
seer of the room. 


- Parts for spinning, cards, roving, 
and drawing, Tom decided, were ob- 
tained by the overseers with too 
much difficulty, because in Tom's 
economy of parts, he liked to in- 
spect the running of each machine 
before and after installation of re- 
pairs, and there was no system by 
which a record could be kept with 
ease. 


The system needed, chiefly, was a 
number on each machine in the 
mill. So a series was adopted. for 
the cards, a series for the roving 
frames, a series for the drawing 
frames, a series for the spinning, 
and a series for the spoolers. They 
ran Ci, C2, ete.; Ri, R2, etc. 


From then on, each order to the 
manufacturer bore the mill's ma- 
chine number. This simplified the 
work of the superintendent, the 
work of the overseer, and the work 
of the clerk, by eliminating a good 
many steps and in saving record 
book space. And furthermore, some 
of the manufacturers, notably, a 
manufacturer of chain drives, be- 
gan to record these machine num- 
bers in their offices so. they could 
make a-study of the progress of the 
mill after installation of their goods. 
The chain or motor maker, after 
awhile, when he got an order to cor- 
rect trouble on a drive, knew by the 
machine number which the mill re- 
ported just when the chain or mo- 
tor was installed, and furthermore, 
when his inspector arrived at the 
mill, if the superintendent happen- 
to the machine, finding it by the 
ed t obe absent he could go direct 
number on the order, and begin to 
make his observations and adjust- 
ments. 


The system worked so well that 
Tom was within a few months able 
to inspect personally and transmit 
‘daily recommendations to his over- 
seers in both mills and have them 
carried through without his further 
attention after writing his advices 
and giving machine numbers on his 
orders. A third mill was added, un- 
der his supervision, a: few months 
ago; and he now handles that in the 
same way with only the addition of 
a little clerical help. 

The numbering system is, of 
course, not new. It is in use in 
many of the best mills, but, sur- 
prisingly, a great many mills are 
still operated without any serial 
numbers on spinning frames: With 
a large number of frames in many 
rows it is not so easy to locate a 
particular frame by counting the 
rows and following an aisie. A 
simple numbering system is one in 
which each row is a row of ten or 
less. The first frame on the first 
row is numbered 10. The first frame 
on the next row is numbered 20, 
and the oer frames in the same 
row 21, 22, 23, etc. If each row con- 
tains more than 10 frames, number 
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the first row 100, 104, 102, 103, etc., 
and the second row 201, 202, 203, etc. 
This style of numbering, similar to 
house numbering on city streets, 
enables a man to go right to a frame 
easily and quickly, after the system 
is once explained to him. 
A Contributor. 


Philippine Cotton Goods Market. 


(Cable from Trade Commissioner 
John A. Fowler, Manila, Dec. 17.) 
The sales of cotton goods at retail 

in Manila showed some improve- 

ment during the first half of the 
month, but later declined. The or- 
ders for gray cloth from the south- 
ern Provinces increased, but the 

Chinese and Japanese stocks are 

sufficient to satisfy this require- 

ment. There is little demand for 

American goods. 


A gray sheeting, 48 by 48, 36.inches 
wide, is selling from importers’ 
stocks at 11.50 to 12.50 pesos (pesos= 
approximately $0.50) per 40-yard 
piece, compared with a price of 12 
to 12.50 per piece in November. 

Bleached sheetings are in excel- 
lent demand, while the stocks are 
only fair. 
72, 36-inch, 4.75-yard bleached goods 
is 11.50 to 12 pesos per 36-yard 
piece. Last month the price’ was 
12 pesos per piece. 

The demand for gray and bleach- 
ed drills is fair, with the stocks 
adequate. The market for gray 
drills is controlled by Chinese and 
Japanese products. British compe- 
tition serves to keep prices low. The 
stock of colored drills is sufficient 
for the fair demand of the off sea- 
son. 


The stocks of printed goods are 
rather heavy, with demand only 
fair. Two-color prints, 56 by 44, are 
quoted at 15% centavos per yard 
while 60 by 64 are 24% to 26 centa- 
vos ($0.12% to $0.13) per yard. 

Chambrays are out of season, 
with the stocks heavy and the trade 
poor. Khaki stocks continue light 
with a good demand. Denims are 
in excellent demand, with the stocks 
short. 


The season for organdy and voile 
has just opened, with Swiss organdy 
still in control, while voile stocks 
are heavy and the demand poor. 

Although stocks of American 
goods are moving freely, extreme 
caution is being used in placing or- 
ders, due to the competition fur- 
nished by imports from China. 


Fiseal Changes Asked in India. 


The Ahmedabad Mill Owners’ As- 
sociation recently called the atten- 
tion of the Mill Owners’ Association 


of Bombay to the.report of the Fis- | 


cal Commission which had recom- 
mended the abolition of the cotton 
excise duty on the indigenous cotton 
industry: of India. It was urged 
that a representation should be 
made to the government of India to 
regulate its excise policy in the in- 
terest of India, and the Bombay As- 
sociation was asked whether they 


would be willing to make represen-— 


tation either jointly or separately. 
They are understood to have replied 
that they were in sympathy with 
the objects of the proposed request, 
Gonsul T. M. Wilson, Bombay, re- 
ports. 


The quotation on 68 by | 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps : 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


Moreland Size 


‘‘The Warps Best Friend”’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. T. MORELAND, President | : | 


STRONG FACTORY GATES 


Electrically Welded at able as Anchor Post Chain 
every corner, rigid and [ink Fence. : 
strong throughout their 


length, they cannot sag. Telephone or write our 
Galvanized throughout. As nearest office or sales agent 


impregnable and unclimb- for complete information. 


Anchor Post Iron Works: 52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Charlotte, N. C.: R. M. Lane, P. O. Atlanta, Ga.: Beaullieu & Applewhite, 
Box =. Citizens Southern National Bank 
| Greenville, C.: H. H. Orr, $15 Pal- Bldg 
metto Ala.: C. 8. Caldwell, 2011 
Savannah, Ga.: C. M. MacLean Co., 20 Srd Ave. 


Mast Bay St. Sales Agents in Other Cities. 
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Greetings 
of 
The 
Season 


Right now is the time you should con- 
sider your Machinery. 

Inspection time is at hand, and we 
are especially equipped to align and 
level your shafting. In doing this— 
we use the Kinkead system, which is 
recognized internationally. 


REMEMBER 


—We can 
duplicate 
any sampie 
Presser 
submitted. 
Estimates 
| gladly 
furnished. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers end 
Repairers ot Cotton Mill Machinery 


Charlotte, N. C. 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V. Pres. and Sec. 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


=.) 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
W Splitting Machines Warp Warp Doublers 
and iitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


| Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 

Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 
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South Carolina Mill Dividends 


The following mill dividends from 
mills in the Greenville and Spartan- 
burg section are reported: 

The Union Bleachery will pay its 
regular 4 per cent dividend on 
$400,000 worth of preferred stock 
and a 5 per cent dividend on $400,- 
000 worth of common stock, the to- 
tal dividend being $36,000. 

Dunean Mills will pay a regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent 
on its preferred stock of $1,000,000, 


‘this amounting to $17,500. 


The Victor-Monaghan Company 
will pay a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 1% per cent on the pre- 
ferred stock of $1,058,000. The com- 
pany paid its regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 2 per cent about December 
{ on common stock of about $5,000,- 
000. The aggregate dividends at this 
time of year will amount to around 
$117,500. 

The Judson Mills will pay a reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 3 per cent 
on the common stock of $2,250,000 
and 1% per cent on the preferred 
stock of $1,000,000, total dividends 
amounting to $85,000. 

The F. W. Poe Manufacturing 
Company will pay its regular quar- 
terly dividend of 2% per cent on the 
common stock of $2,000,000, this 
amounting to $45,000. 

The American Spinning Company 
will pay a regular dividend of 5 per 
cent on its common capital stoek of 
$525,000, the dividend amounting to 
$26,250. 

The Mills Mill will pay a dividend 
of 8 per cent on its common stock 
of 2,647 shares, this amounting to 
521,176. 

Directors of the Brandon and 
Woodruff Mills, of which Aug. W. 
Smith is president, will meet on De- 
cember 27, when it is expected that 
the usual dividends will be declared. 

Other mills which will join the 
list of paying out handsome divi- 
dends in this section between now 


and January 1 are the Piedmont 
Manufacturing Company, Pelzer 
Manufacturing Company, Easley 


Cotton Mills, Conestee Mills, Poinsett 
Mills, and others, which will swell 
the flow of dividend cash to a large 
extent. | 


Spartanburg, $8. C—The mills and 
banks of Spartanburg county and 
city have passed a successful year 
if the semi-annual! dividend figures 
made public are any _ indication. 
Banks on January 1 will distribute 
a total of $92,624.80, while the mills 
will distribute over $500,000. 

There are 33 mills in operation in 
the county, nine of which made 
their dividend declarations public. 
These nine mills will distribute 
$479,050 on January 1. It is expect- 
ed that the other 24 mills will in- 
crease the grand total to well over 
$500,000. Some of the unreported 
mills are small and their dividend 
declarations will.not be large for 
this reason stock and bond brokers 
do not care to predict over $600,- 
000. 

The following are the dividend 
declarations of nine reporting mills: 

Arcadia, $200,000 (common), 5 per 
cent, $40,000. 

Arcadia, $800,000 (preferred), 3% 
per cent, $28,000. 


Beaumont, $200,000 (common), 5 
per cent, $10,000. 

Beaumont, $200,000 (preferred), 3 
per cent, $6,000. 

Clifton, $2,500,000, 4 per cent, $100,- 
000. 

Cowpens, $400,000 (quarter), 2 per 
cent, $8,000. 

Cowpens, $85,000 
per cent, $6,800. | 

Drayton, $350,000 (preferred), 2% 
per cent, $12,250. 

Spartan, $2,000,000, 4 per cent, . 
$80,000. 

Pacolet, $2,000,000 
per cent, $100,000, 

Pacolet, $2,000,000 (preferred), 3% 
per cent, $70,000. 

Whitney, $600,000, 3% 
$21,000. 


(preferred), 8 


(common), 5 


per cent, 


Ware Shoals Kiddies to Receive 
Presents. 


Ware Shoals, S. C.—A survey and 
census was completed at Ware 
Shoals of all the children in the 
village between the ages of three 
years and twelve years, for the 
purpose of determining how many 
children of this age there are, so 
that gifts could be secured for all. 

Every year Benjamin Riegel gives 
to each child of Ware Shoals at 
Christmas time a gift consisting of 
fruit and candy and the number is. 
larger this year than any previous, 
due to Ware Shoals large increase 
in the last year. The gifts will be 
presented at the Katherine Hall, Y. 
M. C. A. on Christmas eve, when all 
the children will gather for the af- 
fair. 


Pendleton Mill Laundry Nets 
Nationally Known. 


Pendleton, 8, G—The “Manywash” 
laundry nets manufactured by the 
Pendleton Manufacturing Company 
here are sold into every State in the 
Union. This company manufactures 
and sells at least one-half of all the 
laundry nets used by steam laun- 
dries in the entire country. Another 
product of this company is the 
“Pemco” mats which the company 
has been manufacturing for the 
past few years. - This product is 
also enjoying a large sale through- 
out the country. 

The Pendleton Manufacturing 
Company is one of the oldest textile 
plants in the State and the entire 
South, having been established in 
1938. During the war between the 
States this mill was used to make 
yarn exclusively for use in knitting 
socks for the Confederate soldiers. 
Every Saturday at 12 o'clock the 
people would come to draw lots for 
their yarn. No person was allowed 
to buy more than five pounds. The 
first machinery for the mill was 
shipped by water to old Hamburg, 
near Augusta, Ga., from Conecticut 
and hauled overland from Hamburg 
to Pendleton. The mill is located 
in a picturesque section of country. 
Most of the power to run the mill 
comes from the Three and Twenty 
Mile creek which flows nearby. The 
mill has kept pace with the latter 
day improvements and by reason of 
its unique products occupies a dis- 
tinguished place in-the Southern 
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textile industry. Its main owner 
and president is E. N. Sitton; B. M. 
Aull is manager. 


New Linen Factory in the Azores. 


A new linen factory has been es- 
tablished at Ribierinha, in the 
Azores. Flax has been grown in 
these islands for many years and 
the new enterprise is seeking to 
capitalize the possibilities of the in- 
dustry. At the present time the mill 
is treating about one ton of flax 
daily, but it is intended to increase 
this amount. Coarse linen cloth, 
sheetings, toweling and handker- 
chiefs are being made, and the plant 
is able to produce thread of a fine- 
ness of No. 35 to 40. The company 
is seeking. foreign markets for its 
products, says Consul R. 8. McNiece, 
of the State Department. 


Mill Men Banquet at Cleveland 
Springs. 


Shelby, N. €—One hundred and 
bosses and departmental 
heads of the four mills with which 
John R. Dover is and has been con- 
nected, enjoyed a banquet at Cleve- 
land Springs Hotel Saturday night 
where fun and frolic held sway for 
two hours. It was the annual good 
fellowship meeting which has here- 
tofore been held at the Dover home 
but Mr. Dover’s present connection 


with four local mills—the Kather- 


ine, Dover, Eastside and Ella—made 
it too large for a private home, so 
the dining room at Cleveland was 
chartered and an elegant turkey 
dinner was served. The Jones quar- 
tet of Shelby furnished music, while 
J. W. Mangum, a Keith vaudeville 
comedienne (?) was brought over 
from Charlotte to add to the mer- 
riment of the occasion. As_ the 
guests arrived they were presented 
with fancy paper caps and tin horns 
which set the program off in a live- 
ly manner. | 

J. R. Dover was toastmaster and 
in a brief but eloquent address he 
recalled his first attempt to build 
the Ella Mill. The panic of 1908 
came on, many of his subscribers to 
stock failed to pay and it was by 
astute financing that the mill be- 
came a reality. So economical was 
he forced to be, that a whistle which 
eame C. O. D. one day had to be 
returned to the manufacturer, but 
today the Ella has a whistle and is 


one of the most modern mill villages 


in the Carolinas. It was built upon 
the loyalty and efficiency of the 
employees, many of whom have 
been with the mill since it started 
and today its product, “Fruit of the 
Loom,” is known better in New York 
than in the South. Mr. Dover is 
president of the Katherine weave 
mill, the new Dover Mill which be- 
gan operation during the past sum- 
mer and the Eastside Mill, which he 
and his associates saved from the 
rocks of financial destruction during 
the period of deflation following the 
world war. 

Herbert Toms, for the Katherine, 
Julius Barnett, for the Dover, Jack 
Dover, for the Ella, and John Toms, 
for the Eastside Mill, made re- 
sponses and pledges in behalf of 
their employees for good production 
and mill efficiency during the com- 
ing year. 
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Max Gardner was the principal 
speaker of the evening, paying a de- 
served tribute to J. R. Dover, who 
began life with no money but a fine 
character, honor and ambition, 
whose success has been built on the 
Golden Rule and whose contentment 
among his employees has been due 
to his belief in efficiency of capital 
as well as labor and profit for both. 


Dunean Mill Opens New Gymnasium 


Greenville, S. C—Between 1,500 
and 2,000 persons gathered to wit- 
ness the formal opening of the new 
Dunean Mill gymnasium, which has 
recently been completed. 

At the opening, H. F. Bretthauer, 
new welfare worker from Shreve- 
port, La., was introduced to the 
Dunean mill people. President R. E. 
Henry presided at the guthering and 
opened the occasion. with an ad- 
dress of welcome. 

J. EK. Sirrine, vice-president of 
{he mill, was introduced and made 
a brief talk on the value of athletics 
as a recreation for mill employees. 
He is also a member and president 
of the firm, which built the new 
unit of the Dunean athletic plant. 

Following the two addresses, ath- 
letic contests and games were ar- 
ranged, including participants from 
the seeond grade school children up. 


The two features of the evening | 


were a tug-o-war contest and a 
tumbling and acrobatic demonstra- 
tion by the tumbling team of the 


Greenville Central Y. M. C. A., under | 


the direction of George W. Mackey, 
physical director. 
The tug-o-war was greatly en- 


joyed because the participants were | 


picked from the weave room and 
shop against the card room em- 
ployees of the mill. 

Following the athletic events, the 
Dunean band gave a convert. J. N. 
Badger, superintendent of the mill, 
made a presentation speech to Mr. 
Henry and Mr. Sirrine, when two 
little flower girls handed the two 
heads of the organization large 
bunches of roses. The bouquets 
were given by the mill employees to 


their chief officials as a token of. 


appreciation. 

The ladies of the community 
served luncheon. Sandwiches and 
coffee were dispensed to the throngs 
and the little tots were served with 
ginger cakes and other goodies. 

The program for the occasion was 
perfected by Mr. Bretthauer, which 
was his first official act in his new 
capacity. He was for eleven years 
physical director of the Shreveport, 
La. Y. M. before coming to 
Greenville. Prior to his work at 
Shreveport he was for eight years 
physical director of athletics at the 
Charleston Y. M. C. A. He was wel- 
comed to his. new work here by 
President Henry. 

The building which was opened is 
considered one of the best textile 
gymnasiums in or near Greenville. 
Besides the 84x38 foot basketball 
and gymnasium floor the gymnasium 
proper boasts of a running track, 
which also serves as a baleony for 
spectators. 

The floor is flanked by dressing 
quarters and club rooms and in the 
basement are provided dressing 
rooms and showers as well as lock- 
ers. The new plant cost between 
$25,000 and $30,000. 


What Our Business Means 
To You 


The Bahnson Company is an organiza- 
tion of specialists devoting their entire 
time to the study of humidifying problems 
and the manufacture of a humidifier that 


will successfully solve those problems for 
* 


Every effort has been made to perfect 
every detail in the manufacture of the - 
BAHNSON Humidifier in order that we 
may render you a profitable service. 


Therefore, when you allow The Bahnson 
Company to study YOUR need for humid- 
ity, you may be sure that YOUR interests 
are foremost and that recommendations 
will be made only after careful study of 
your own individual needs. 


And when you buy BAHNSON Humidi- 
fiers you get the best humidifier on the 
market and honest, unlimited service from 
an organization of specialists. 


Our Services are YOURS for the asking. 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 


Winston-Salem, N. C, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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End of Another Year. 


Again we come to the end of an- 
other year, one of the three score 
and ten that are the allotment of 
the average man. 

It is a year that may be likened to 
life, with its portion of happiness 
and prosperity, its portion of trou- 
ble and pain and its portion of dull- 
ness and inactivity with the strug- 
gle against conditions that prevail. 

The year began with a few months 
of prosperity and with prospects of 
a prosperous period ahead but with 
an overbought cotton market, the 
speculators manipulated crash 
that produced dull business and 
heavy curtailment. 

In the midst of pessimism and 
predictions of 1i7-cent cotton and 
even 10-cent cotton, the market ad- 
vanced before the mills obtained 
their requirements and most of 
them have spent the remaiiler of 
the year fighting against the steacy 
advance in cotton and agaiust the 
refusal of the buyers of eotton 
goods to pay prices that would 
cover the advance. 

Always the mills hoped for and 
talked of a reaction upon which 
they would buy but when a reaction 
eame the decline was to a point 
fully twelve cents per pound above 
the point at which the advance 
started. 

Cotton manufacturing during 1923 
has not been a bed of roses by any 


“means. 


Between the cotton speculator 
and the yarn speculator the yarn 
mills have been operated at no 
profit to their owners and the cloth 
mills have not done very much bet- 
Ler. 


Brighter days are ahead but we 
have been speaking of what has 
been rather than what will be. 

It is not a year to which the in- 
dustry will look back with much 
pleasure or pride. 

Speaking from our own stand- 
point it has been a successful year 
and we have no cause to complain. 

The Southern Textile Bulletin 


comes to the end of 1923 with the 


largest amount of advertising and 
the largest subscription list in its 


history and. it 
firmly 
cotton manufacturers of the South 
than ever before. 

Feeling that we are a part of the 
life blood of the industry we work 
for its interests and we appreciate 
the position we occupy. 


is certainly more 


January and December. 


On last Monday December con- 
tracts on the New York cotton mar- 
ket sold at 36.10 when January con- 
tracts were selling at 34.85 or 1.25 
cents lower, 

A man could tender cotton on De- 
cember Monday and get 1% cents 
more for it than he could by holding 
it until Wednesday and tendering on 
January, but as December held its 
premium until it went out, every- 
body seemed willing to lose the 1% 
cents, 

Why did such a condition exist? 

The answer is that cotton mills 
had bought cotton based on Decem- 
ber and they had to fix the price 
before December went out or trans- 
fer at existing differences. 

There was more profit in making 
the mills pay the additional price 
than in delivering cotton on Decem- 
ber and buying it back on January. 
A better illustration of the ability 


of the insiders to manipulate the 


colton market at the expense of the 
spinners was never seen. 


A. F. of L. Will Help Germans. 


A newspaper headline says that 
the American Federation of Labor 
will help the Germans, meaning 
that they contemplate relief work 
in Germany, 

Our own observation is that they 
“Helped the Germans” considerably 
during the World War. 

While our soldiers were fighting 
in France members of the American 
Federation of Labor who avoided 
military service by working in man- 
ufacturing plants pulled strike after 
strike. 

Little does the public of this 
country realize the number of 
strikes caused by the American 
Federation of Labor at that eritieal 
time in the history of our country. 


fixed in the hearts of the 


Former Governor Brown of Geor- 
gia compiled a list of such strikes 
during the World War and it re- 
quired almost a newspaper page to 
publish them. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor is now raising a fund for the 
starving Germans, much of which 
the Germans will probably never see 
but this is not their first effort to 
help Germany nor will their help 
this time be as effective as in the 
former case. 


Christmas Cards. 


Our editor wishes that he could 
express, to those who sent them, his 
appreciation of the hundreds of 


.Christmas cards that he has re- 


ceived. 
Some came from mill presidents 


and treasurers, others from super-. 


intendents and overseers and some 
others from second hands. 

Quite a few came from machinery 
and supply manufacturers in New 
England. 

It makes a man feel good to know 
that so many friends remember him 
and send their greetings. 


Comparative Price of Textile 
Machinery. 


Sometime ago we started an in- 
teresting discussion by showing the 
price per pound of textile machin- 
ery as compared with automobiles 
and other machinery. 

Peter Smith, chief engineer of the 
Linen’ Thread Company, of New 
England, has recently compiled a 
more complete set of comparisons 
which are as follows: 


Poundage Cost Machinery. 


Price 
Textile per Ib. 
Bale Breaker, 46” width. $ 21 
Automatic Feeder 28 
Buckley Opener with Evener 
Motion and Automatic Feed. .15 
2-Beater Breaker Lapper with- 
out Feed or Evener Motion. .23 
Finisher Lapper 


40” Revolving Top Flat Card 
com. with Clothing and Coiler. .17 
Without Clothing but with 
45” Revolving ‘Top Flat. ‘Card, 
com. with Clothing and Coiler 419 
Without Clothing but with 
Coiler .... AB 
One Head of Drawing of 6 Del. .45 
Slubber, 60 Sp., 12x6x10", Self 
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Price 
Power Machinery— per lb. 
Univ. Boring Mach., large size. .42 
14x6" American Lathe .46 
16x6" American Lathe .43 
14x6° Monareh Lathe 
16x6" Monarch Lathe 
24x60" Amreican Planer... 2 
i% Rockford Univ. M. 
26” Barnes Drill 26 
16” American Shaper 
Rock Drills—160 Ibs. . 2.65 
50 Ibs. 850 
Steam Boiler _... 48 
Steam Turbine, 2500. kw... 
Motor Gen. Set, 500 ee 35 
Electric Motor, 50 H.P.. 
Agricultural Machinery— 
Farm Tractor 
Manure Spreader 
{-Horse Mowing Machine 13 
Dise Harrow 15 
Automobiles— 
Ford Touring 
Chevrolet 
Dodge Tourfng. .40 
Essex Touring 
Oa 
Hupmobile Tourme 
Studebaker Touring AY 
GaduHlae Touring, No. 61... 78 
Packard Single ie 85 
Wills-St. Glaire .92 
Franklin Touring 95 
Lineoln 
Pierce-Arrow _. 
Auto-Trucks— 
Pieree-Arrow 5-ton) AQ 
Pierce-Arrow 7-ton) 
Mack (5-ton) Ri 
Mack (7-ton) 57 
Packard (5-ton) - 46 


English Yarn Output 75 Per Cent. 


Tattersall’s circular December 19 
estimated yarn output now 75 per 
cent capacity. Slump cotton upset 


business Manchester, destroyed 


con- 


fidence buyers, fewer orders booked 


past. fortnight 
months back. 


than for 


several 
No prospect return 


activity until prices steadier, belief 
substantial trade to be done yarn, 


cloth, when conditions settled. 


Normal Manufacturing Output 
dicted by Harvard Service. 


Boston.—‘“Recently, business 


Pre- 


sen- 


Inter. Frame, 402 Sp., 
9x44ox7” 
Second Inter., 
Fine Roving Frame, 200 Spds., 

Ring Spinning Frame, 240 Spds., 
2%” gauge, 39” width, Tape 

spooler, 140 Sp. 4%" gauge, 
Model “C,” Tape Driven 

Dry Twister, 240 Sp., 3%” gauge, 
single line top and bot. rolls, 
tape driven, Model B.. 

Gingham Loom, 4344” between 
swords, 2 harness, 4x1 Box, 
Auto. type, with stop motion 
and 2,000 drop wires. 

Gingham Loom, 2x1 box, Auto- 
matic type, same width... 

Plain Loom, 2 harness, 1x1 “ae 
cotton looms 

Machine Tools— 
Univ. Boring Mach., small size. 


168 Spds., 7x3%x 


155 


14 


18 


12 
27 


timent has been growing distinctly 
more hopeful a result to which the 
advance of security prices since 
October has doubtless contributed,” 
says the Harvard Economie Service. 
“For the first half of 1924 generally 
firm or rising commodity markets, 
expanding operations, and at least 
a normal manufacturing output are 
in prospect. Though business has 
run an uneven course this year it 
has on the whole experienced con- 
siderable prosperity. There has been 
no lapse into depression and condi- 
tions are now favorable for business 
advance early next year.” 


Marshall Field Buys Rothchild Co. 


Chicago, Dec. 23—The purchase 
of Rothschild & Co., by Marshall 
Field & Co., is officially announced. 
The transaction is on a cash basis. 
The purehase price being about $9,- 
000,000. 
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FRANK B. KENNEY CLARENCE R. HOWE, | MARSHALL F. CUMMINGS, 
President Vice President Treasurer 


Entwistle Company 


Lowell, Massachusetts, U. S. A. — 


Designers and Builders 


Warping and Beaming Machinery 


Slasher Warpers, Balling Machines, Doubling Machines, 


Ball Warpers, Beaming Machines, Card Grinders, 
Automatic Lint Cleaners, Expansion Combs,  $ection Beams, 


Indicating Clocks, Warper Creels, — Wood Rolls, 


No other Warper combines all the advan- 
tages of the ENTWISTLE. 


No other is “Just As Good.” | 


The finer the requirements, the more you 
will be pleased with the results obtained by 
using ENTWISTLE WARPING EQUIP- 


FOR CATALOG. 


Slasher Warper Equipped With Automatic Lint 
Cleaning Device and Positive Expansion Comb 
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HOUGHTON 


PENETRATION 


HERE is much difference between 
the power possessed by various 
liquids to penetrate solids. 


As an illustration; accurately 
measure a drop of one liquid 
and a drop of another. Place 


each drop upon a piece of paper 


of the same quality, and see to it 
that the paper lies perfectly level. [It is thor- 
oughly possible for one of these liquids to spread 
itself over an area several times larger than that 
over which the other will spread itself. While 
the test thus described is one of common practice 
it is not necessarily a certain test for penetration, 
for it may be possible that the paper used contains 
more or less of a filler or gloss and that property 
which permits a liquid to spread itself over the 
largest non-poreous area is not necessarily the 
property which permits it to penetrate interiors, 
although there is some relation between the 
properties. ! 


Let us take the process of decolorization of oils 
by filteration. In this process the oil is passed 
through columns of filtering material, usually 
Fuller’s Earth or bone-black. That oil which 
penetrates best filters the easiest and with the 
least cost. But such an oil would cut a sorry 
figure if used in a textile softener, because it also 
parts very readily with its coloring matter which 
is fine carbon pigment in mineral oil and blood 
pigment in animal oils. 


An easy filtering oil possesses the power to 
penetrate in itself, but if does not possess the 
' power. to carry anything with it in penetrating 
action. 

The tendency of the yarn is to filter or strain, 
from the liquids mixed with the size, the solid 
ingredients in the size and leave them deposited 
on the surface. This is what causes all of the 
trouble in the conditioning process. It causes the 
warp to become brittle or pipy and break on the 
beam, and is the cause of not carrying the size 
through to the cloth. , 


The imparting to an oil the property of pene- 
tration is not a problem which is identical to the 
manufacture of a conditioner, for eotton goods, 
but enters more or less into all of the industries. 


All case-hardened metal must be penetrated by 
carbon gases; wool must be penetrated by an oil 
in preparing it for the cards; leather must be 
penetrated by an oil in the currying process; silk 
must be penetrated by an oil or soap in the 
process of conditioning. But each of these proc- 
esses of penetration carry with them some pecu- 
liar requirement identical to itself and to no other. 


For instance with the preparation of wool, the 
oil must be a ready solvent for the natural greases 
of the wool, a corrector of electricity and scour 
readily. With leather the oil must penetrate into 
every crevice of the hide, lubricating the fibres 
and carrying with it a certain amount of solid 
matter such as stearine. Products which are in 
themselves oils at certain temperatures and which 
are readily seluable in oil in certain proportions. 


But when it comes to conditioning cotton warps, 
the conditioner must carry through to the interior 
of the yarn, in a uniform manner, the starch, etc., 
which compose the size. It must not release the 
size by a flteratien process and permit it to re- 
main on the surface, neither should it release the 
size and permit it to ooze to the surface of the 
warp when the warp is under the tensile strength 
to which it is subjected on the loom. 


Thus it may be comprehended that in a Warp 
Conditioner property of penetration plus the 
property of dissolving the size are desirable char- 
acteristics. And we might appropriately add, plus 
the property of staying put. 7 


Thus it will be appreciated that the manufac- 


ture of oleagenous products for one industry is 


more or less related to the manufacture of those 
products for all industries and HOUGHTON'’S 
WARP CONDITIONER is the final result of many 
years’ experience in the manufacture of oils 
possessing soluable and penetrating proportions. 


EK. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago 


ATLANTA, GA. 


1001 Healy Bidg. 
Phone: Walnut 2067 


GREENSBORO, N. 


P. O. Box 81 
Phone: 1990 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


418 N. 8rd St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 


511 Masonc Temple 
Phone 2316 


Allentown, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y. Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, ©O., Davenport, ta., Denver, Col., 


Detroit, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, Conn., Indianapolis, tnd., Kalamazoo, Mich., Los ee age Cal., Milwaukee, Wis., New- 


J., Pittsburgh, Pa., Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Cal., Seattle, Was 
land, Scotland, France, New Zealand, Australia, Norway, Spain, Belgium, Japan. 
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Takes the Hard Work 
out 


| ‘hoe hard work in Figures is the 
constant striving for accuracy—the 
uncertainty of results. 


The Monroe Automatic eliminates all 
the hard work—gives the proven 
answer when the tip of your finger 
says—‘“Go”. 


To add or multiply, touch the Plus (+) 
Bar; to subtract or divide, touch the Minus 
(—) Bar. The responsiveness of these 
touch bars, coupled with the high speed 
of the mechanism, makes the Monroe 
Automatic a machine that is always 
ready for the operator’s next move. 
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AUTOMATIC \ \\ 


\ 


From its very beginning the Monroe 
has kept pace with the demands of busi- 
ness and today stands apart as an, instru- 
ment of complete figure service. The 
Monroe handles simply and directly any 
form of figure-work with split-second 
speed yet guarantees accuracy of results. 


We invite you to judge for yourself 
the merits of the Figure Service offered 
by the Monroe line of figuring machines 
—the Automatic Models, the Standard 
Models, Fraction Models, etc. A trial 
demonstration puts you under no obliga- 


tion. Simply address: 


Calculating Machine Company 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Monroe Service is available at all Principal Points in the U. S. and Canada and throughout the World. 


These little Touch Bars 
set the machine to 
work. Simply touch 
the Minus (—) Bar for 
Subtraction and Auto- 
matic Division: the 
Pius (+) Bar for Ad- 
dition and Multiplica- 
tion. 


Adds 
Multiplies 
Subtracts 
Divides 
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Crompton and Knowles Hyatt equipped silk looms at the 
Stewart Silk Company, Easton, Pa. There are more than 
100 of these looms in this one plant, some of which have 
been in service over seven years. 


20 Hopedale broad looms (cotton), equipped with Hyatt 
bearings in the mill of the Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Biddeford, Me. In other mills there are 100 more 
of these looms giving satisfactory service. 


Hyatt equipped Crompton and Knowles silk looms at The 
American Beauty Silk Company, Allentown, Pa. Three 
years in service and ‘‘not a minute of bearing trouble’’; 
‘lubricated only when changing warps’’. 


Crompton and Knowles silk looms, all with Hyatt veiler 
bearings, in the mill of J. A. Migel & Company, North 
Bergen, N. J., producing specialty silks where dependable 
loom operation is absolutely essential. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


Newark Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
W oscester Milwaukee Huntington Minneapolis 


Ever Increasing Use of 
Hyatt Equipped Looms 


The growing popularity is one of the best 
proofs of the value of Hyatt bearings to the 
textile industry. . The true rolling motion 
which Hyatts give-to all machines in which 
they are installed results in looms that are 
smooth running, power saving, oil econ- 
omizing and long lived. 

The free turning of these looms enables 
women operatives to quickly and easily | 
turn the crank shafts by hand when 
putting up broken ends. By lowering 
friction to a minimum smooth operation 1s 
accomplished and a reduction of one-fourth 
in power required is a result. It is obviously 
easier for a shaft or wheel to turn on rollers 
than it is to rub against an immovable 


bearing surface. 


Hyatt equipped looms require lubricating 
only three or four times a year. Compare 
this with daily oiling and figure your savings 
in oil and lubricating labor. 


Smooth running reduces vibration and this’ 


in turn cuts down the number of broken 
ends. This decrease .in vibration also 
lengthens the life of the entire loom. The 
Hyatt bearings themselves are virtually 
wear-proof and give many years of unin- 
terrupted service without any adjustment 
whatsoever, and without replacement..— 

By specifying Hyatt roller bearings on your 
looms and other machinery, you follow the 
progressive trend of the industry and take 
a long step toward trouble-proof operation. 


Complete information and specific advice 
will be furnished on request. 


Philadelphia Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Indianapolis 
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C. H. Woolcott has resigned as 
master mechanic at the Harmony 
}rove Mills, Commerce, Ga. 


W. L. Goodwin has succeeded 3. 
Wallner as manager of the Star 
Hosiery Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Geo. W. Brown has succeeded J. 
M. Butler as superintendent of the 
Sweetwater (Tenn.) Hosiery Mills. 


J. R. Compton has succeeded J. H. 
Cagle as superintendent of the Gon- 
zales (Tex.) Cotton Mill. 


H. S. Clark has succeeded Geo. C. 
May as superintendent of the Miller 
Cotton Mills at Waco, Tex. 


J. B. Hart has succeeded V. R. 
Call as secretary of the Banna Man- 
ufacturing Company, Goldville, 8. C. 


CG. C. Goodman is now superin- 
tendent of the Waco (Tex.) Twine 
Mills. 


~W. H. Gibson, Sr., is now superin- 
tendent of the Waxahachie (Tex.) 
Cotton Mills. 


S. T. Coleman has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the 
Calton Manufacturing Company, 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


W. N. Carpenter is superintendent 
of the Priscilla Spinning Company, 
Ranlo, N. C. 


C. €. Riddle has succeeded A. R. 
Eller as superintendent of the 
(Ronda (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


J. O. Wilson has succeeded O. M. 


Peters as superintendent of the 
Gaudalupe Valley Cotton Mills, 
Cuero, Tex. 


Wm. R. McElveen has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Lang- 
ley, S. C., Manufacturing Company 
Mills. 


John R. Wilburn has been ap- 
pointed overseer spinning in Room 
No. 3 at the Thomaston, Ga., Cotton 
Mills, 


G. H. Blankenship has succeeded 
B. F.Oneal as superintendent of the 
Grace Cotton Mills, Rutherfordton, 
N. C 


W. L. Parsons has been elected 
president of the Leak Manufactur- 
ing Company, Rockingham, N. C., to 
succeed the late T. C. Leak. 


Frank W. Leak has been elected 
to the board of directors of the 
Leak Manufacturing Company, 
Rockingham, N. C. 


T. A. Gaston has accepted the po- 
sition of general superintendent of 
the Draper-American and Wearwell 
Sheeting Mills, Draper, N. C. 


W. P. Barnes has resigned as gen- 
eral superintendent of the Draper- 
American and Wearwell Sheeting 
Mills, Draper, N. C. 


C. V. Fagans has accepted the po- 
sition of master mechanic at the 
Harmony Grove Mills, Commerce, 
Ga. 


J. E. Hulon is now superintendent | 


of the Irene Mills, Gaffney, 8. C. 


George Chambley has resigned as | 


overseer spinning in Room No. 3 at 
the Thomaston, Ga., Cotton Mills. 


W. B. Dial has resigned as over- ff 
seer carding at the Mary-Leila Cot- | 
fon Mills, Greensboro, Ga., and ac- | 
cepted a position at Cedartown, Ga. | 


E. C, Heur, of Charles City, Iowa, 
has been appointed superintendent 
of the new plant of the Chester 
Knitting Mills, at Rome, Ga. 


R. A. Whatley. of Roswell, Ga., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of weaving, warping and slash- 
ing at the Peerless Mills, Thomas- 
ton, Ga. 


C. T. Christian, for several years 
overseer carding at the Newnan, 
Ga., Mills, has accepted a similar 
position at the Mary-Leila Cotton 
Mills, Greensboro, Ga. 


G. C. Truslow has been promoted 
from overseer of wool carding to 
assistant superintendent of the Dra- 
per-American and Wearwell Sheet- 
ing Mills, Draper, N. C. . 


8S. T. Anderson has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
wool carding at the Draper-Ameri- 
can and Wearwell Sheeting Mills, 
Draper, N. C. 


i McCury has accepted the 


position of superintendent of the f 


Gaffney (S. C.) Knitting Company. 


W. G. Reynolds has resigned as 
superintendent of the Eastern Man- 
ufacturing Company, Selma, N. C., to 
accept a similar position with the 


Manville-Jenckes Mill at High 
Shoals, N. 
G. L. Meacham has resigned as 


superintendent of the Diamond Cot- 
ton Mills, Salisbury, N. C., to accept 
a similar position at the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company, Selma, 
N. C. 

R. GC. Holsely, of Danville, Va., will 
succeed J. W. Bounds as overseer 
of weaving at the Elmira Cotton 
Mills Company, Burlington, N. C., on 
January 1. Mr. Bounds will take 
charge of the weaving at the South- 


ern Worsted Company, Greenville, 
S. ¢. 


Samuel T. Broadnax, well known 
mill man, has been appointed sales 
manager of the Lullwater Manufac- 
turing Company, of Atlanta, which 
will take over and operate the three 
plants of the Couch Mills, these 
mills being at East Point and Thom- 
son, Ga., and Greenville, §. C. The 
new company expects to sell cham- 
bray shirts direct to the trade. 


Clarence Howe Elected Potentate. 


Clarence R. Howe, vice-president 
of the T. C. Entwistle Company, of 
Lowell, Mass., has been elected Il- 
lustrious Potentate of Palestine 
Temple of Mystic Shrine at Provi- 
dence, R. I. Mr. Howe has long 
been active in Masonic work. 


“BRETON” 


MINEROL 


For 


Cotton 
Yarns 


“It develops fully the color’’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


Established 1874 
| I7 Battery Place, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


Overseers of Weaving 


are after Results and Production. Hence—they 


specify <> Héddles. Because they are 


Easiest to draw-in. Smooth in finish. Easiest 


on the warp yarn and light in the frame. 


@ Spells Results and Production. 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Leicester, Mass. 
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MILL NEWS 


South Boston, Va.—The Cannon 
Mills have been appointed selling 
agents for the Halifax Mills. 


Centerville, Ala—It is reported 
that a new hosiery mill is to be 
built here by W. A. Nichols and 
associates, of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Bristol, Va—The Grey Hosiery 
Mill recently completed construc- 
tion of its building and is now havy- 
ing machinery installed. 


Inman, 8. C.—Fire, which origi- 
nated through spontaneous combus- 
tion in the waste, damaged a con- 
siderable amount of cotton at the 
Inman Mills. 


Salisbury, N. C.—The Cannon Mills, 
Inc., have recently become selling 
agent for the Klumac Mills. The 
products of these mills will be sold 
hereafter under the name of Cannon 
damask. 


Anderson, €.—Stockholders of 
the Riverside and Toxaway Mills, 
meeting here, declared a semi-an- 
nual dividend, but declined to di- 
vulge the amount. James H. Gos- 
sett, of Williamston, is president of 
the mills. 


Houston, Tex. — Operations have 
been' begun at the new Houston 
Cotton and Twine Mills. The com- 
pany plans to erect a mill of three 
units and to complete the second 
and third within a short time. J. W. 
Pritchard is president and keneral 
manager. 


Central Falls, N. C—The Pennsyl- 
vania Mills have been organized 
here to take over the Cenfral Falls 
Mills. The new company has an 
authorized capital stock of $350,000 
and the incorporators are C. L. Fox, 
Greensboro; I. L. Cox, Central Falls, 
and Carter Dalton, of High Point, 
N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — Hearing of 
the case of the Cotton States Hos- 
iery Mills, of this city, of which 
Champ 8. Andrews president, 
charged with using the mails to de- 
fraud, has been postponed until the 
next term of Federal Court, it was 
learned here. 

The case was put on the docket 
for trial this term of court but has 
been postponed. It is scheduled for 
trial at the April term of court. 


Chattanooga, Tenn—It is  an- 
nounced by the Smith Hosiery Mills 
Company, which was recently or- 
ganized with a _ eapitalization of 
$350,000, that plans are under way 
for the construction of a 100x150 
foot concrete building and the in- 
stallation of machinery. It is ex- 
pected that the plant will have a 
daily capacity of 500 dozen pairs of 
hosiery. The cost of the building is 
estimated at $60,000 and the ma- 
chinery, which will include 100 knit- 
ters with electric power drive, will 
cost. about. $75,000. ..G,.B..Smith.is 
the president of the company. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


“If they use K-A, that’s the warp stop mo- 
tion we want.” Such is the expression of 
those who find that some competitor has 
achieved enviable distinction for quality of 
its weaving thru using 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
MADE BY 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
ATLANTA PAWTUCKET CHARLOTTE 


known as the Lullwater 


406 News Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


Clean Your Spinning Rolls 
By ATR SUCTION with 


4 
THE 
Sweeny PNEU-WAY Cleaner 


Stops Gouts 


(Patented) 


P. SWEENY 


Manufacturer Write for Catalog and Prices 


For Sale 


1—250-ton Logeman Hydraulic Cloth Bal- 
ing Press. Excellent condition. At- 
tractive price for immediate acceptance. 


Southern Textile Machinery 
Company 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Member American Seclety Landseape Arehitecte 


E. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Community and Mill Village Complete Te hic Surveys 
Developme Genera] Gradine 
Parks, ea tate Subdivisions and ] 


and Cemeterie Supervision af dscape 
Resort otels and Coun Clube Conetruction 
Private Estates and Home Grounds Inspeetion Maintenanese 


Largest Landscape Organization in the Seuth 
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Danville, Va—The board of direc-— 
tors of the Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills, a $15,000,000 corpora- 
tion, met and declared the usual 
semi-annual three per cent divi- 
dend on preferred stock payable 
January 1, the usual dividend of five 
per cent on the common stock and 
an additional dividend of 25 per 
cent, the latter to be paid in com- 
mon stock of the corporation and in 
lieu of any other dividend on the 
common stock for the period ending 
April 4, 1925. 


Atlanta, Ga—A new company, 
Manufac- 
turing Company, has been formed to 
operate the three plants of the 
Couch Cotton Mills. One mill is lo- 
cated at East Point, Ga., another at 
Thomson, Ga., and a third at Green- 
ville, 8. G. The two Georgia mills 
will manufacture chambray, yarns 
for the East Point plant being sup- 
plied from the Greenville plant. 
Shirts will be made at East Point. 
A rearrangement of the looms and 
sewing machines at East Point is 
now being effected. Walter T. Can- 
dier, of Atlanta, is president of the 


“company and George W. Murphy 


superintendent of Dixie Cotton 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed general manager. 


Rockingham, N. C.—At a directors’ 
meeting. of the Leak Manufacturing 
Company, W. L. Parsons was elected 
president to succeed the late T. €. 
Leak. Frank C. Leak was named as 
a director to succeed his brother. 

The Leak Manufacturing Com- 
pany was organized last February 
and building was started in April. 
The new plant will have 18,000 
spindles and will be in operation 
by next summer, A model mill vil- 
lage is also being built. 

Mr. Parsons, the new president, is 
also president of the Bank of Pee 
Dee and has represented his county 
in both branches of the State Leg- 
islature. 


Kinston, N. G.—Sport coats and 
sweaters will be added to locally 
manufactured products. The Orion 
Knitting Mills, a unit of a string of 
spinning and knitting mills operated 
by Kinston capital at several North 
Carolina and Virginia points, will 
begin manufacture of these in a few 
days, according to an announcement 
by the management. The start will 
be on a modest scale, with about 25 
operatives employed in the work. 

The same string added silk hos- 
iery to its line last year, developing 
a heavy business in short order. 
Stockings made here are being sold 
throughout this country, and are 
attaining a wide popularity in South 
America. All of the cotton and hos- 
iery establishments here are owned 
by local capital. Several hundred 
persons are employed. 


Balfour, N. C.—A contract for the 
erection of the building which will 
house the new Balfour Cotton which 
will be headed by Capt. Ellison A. 
Smyth, prominent textile man, was 
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awarded in Greenville to the Fiske- 
Carter Construction Company, of 
that place, and work on the plant 
will begin on or about January 1, 
according to an announcement made 
through J. E. Sirrine & Co., engi- 
neers for the plant. 

When completed, the new mill, 
according to present plans, will rep- 
resent the expenditure of between 
$500,000 and $750,000, including the 
village buildings and machinery, it 
was said. 

The contract awarded to the 
Fiske-Carter Company embraces the 
erection of the main mill building, 
which will be a single story and 
basement structure measuring 337 
by 212 feet, a power plant house and 
a cotton warehouse measuring 100 
by 100 feet. The mill building power 
house and warehouse will represent 
the expenditure of approximately 
$200,000. 

The mill will be of standard con- 
struction, built of brick and heavy 
timber. The dwelling houses are to 
be made of frame, modernly equip- 
ped. 

A contract for the erection of be- 
tween 75 and 100 mill dwelling 
houses, to be built near the new 


mill, was awarded Fiske-Carter 
Company some weeks ago for a 
consideration of about $175,000, it 


was explained. 

All machinery which will be used 
in -the plant has been purchased 
from the various mill equipment 
manufacturing companies of the 
North and East. No estimate on the 
actual cost of the machinery was 
The machinery which will 
be used in the new plant will em- 
brace all the necessary equipment 
for 10,000 spindles and 250 looms. 


This machinery and equipment 
will be shipped and installed as soon 
as the main mill building is com- 
pleted. 

Officials of the Fiske-Carter Com- 
pany said that work would begin on 
the plant about January 1 and would 
be completed in about six months. 
Two months after the buildings are 
completed, or about next August, it 


Cotton Mill For Sale. 


The undersigned receiver of- 
fers for sale all machinery, two- 


story brick building and. large 
lot, of Belbro Mills, well located 
in Charlotte. Machinery = fully 


equipped and in running condi- 
tion. 15,000 feet of floor space. 


For full particulars write or 
wire 


Frank H. Kennedy, Receiver _ 
Building Charlotte, N. C. 
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is expected that the plant will be 
put into operation. 

The plant will give employment 
to some 150 operatives who will live 
in “Balfour Village.” The village 
will be a little city in itself, as 
present plans are to award a com- 
plete sewage and electric light sys- 
tem for the village, at a later date. 


Textile Students Meet at Banquet. 


Greenville, 8. C—More than 350 
students and teachers in the Textile 
Evening schools of the Parker 
School District attended a banquet 
held Tuesday evening at Brandon 
Methodist church, at which time 


attendance prizes were awarded to 


the school and the individual having 
the highest average for the term of 
ten weeks brought to a close with 
the banquet. 


Prof. C..W. MeSwain, head of the 
textile department of the Parker 
district schools, presided at the 
meeting. T. A. Sizemore, president 
of the American Spinning Company, 
in a reminiscent narrative presented 
the progress of the textile industry 
during the past 50 years. L. P. Hol- 
lis, superintendent of Parker’ district 
schools, led the presenting of sev- 
eral jazz selections of the combined 
Parker district band. Other enter- 
tainment features and a bountiful 
assortment of delicacies furnished 
an enjoyable evening to all present. 
« A, L. Bannister, teacher of the 
mill, won the individual attendance 
prize of $25 with an average of 94 
per cent. The check was presented 
by D. W. League, of Poe Mill. 

The class at Camperdown Mill 
won the attendance prize offered to 
the schools by Representative J. J. 
McSwain. The prize, a silver loving 
cup, was presented by M. C. Barton, 
county superintendent of education, 
to H. M. Sives, a member of the 


class, who received the cup with a 
few appropriate remarks. 

Teachers of the various classes 
were agreeably surprised when 
their students presented them with 
Christmas tokens, givne as marks of 
appreciation for the work which 
they had done in behalf of the tex- 
tile workers. 


Ideal Hosiery Mills Burned. 


The Ideal Hosiery Mills, Elizabeth 
City, N. C., was destroyed by fire last 
Wednesday, the building, machinery 
and stock being practically an entire 
loss. The loss.is reported at $100,- 
000, well covered by insurance. 

‘The plant had an equipment of 43 
knitting machines, and dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing machinery. 
The product was 300-needle misses’ 
hosiery. M. G. Morrisette is presi- 
dent of the company. 


Price of Mill Shares Shows Slight 
Increase. 


The average price of 25 cotton 
mill stocks as released by R.: S. 


Dickson & Co., showed a slight ad- 
vance for this week, the average 
price being 139.32 for this week 
against 139.24 for last week, a nef 
advance of 8 points. 

The South Carolina stocks, An- 
derson, Cowpens and _ Laurens, 
showed a recession of $1 per share, 
and Darlington and Watts second 
preferred were off $2.per share. On 
the other hand Belton, Gaffney, Vic- 
tor-Monaghan and ‘Woodside ad- 
vanced $1 per share with trading 
remaining quiet. The North Caro- 
lina stocks, Acme, Rex, Durham 
Hosiery “B,” Roanoke second pre- 
ferred, Arlington, Lola and Durham 
Hosiery preferred showed a slight 
recession, While Eastern, Efird, 


Ranlo and Rowan showed an ad- 


All Steel 


| Geared and Friction Let- 
Off Loom Beam Head 
Patented June 1, 1920 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Sou. Office: 


LOOM BEAM HEADS. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS 

ADJUSTABLE BEAM HBHADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


/ NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 

\ BEAMS FOR BLASTIC AND 

NON ELASTIC WEB 

BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRE? 
JACK SPOOLS 


201 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 


have an artistic touch unusual 
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vance of $1 per share. Trading in 
North Carolina stocks also remained 
quiet. 

A few shares of Smyre, Dunean 
and Durham Hosiery preferred 
were taken up, preferred stocks 
holding their own in prices. 


Pelzer Manufacturing Co. Now a 
Massachusetts Corporation. 


Boston.—At the offices of . Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., here, it was 
stated that the Pelzer Manufactur- 
ing Company, which was incorpor- 
ated recently under laws of the 
State of Massachusetts, is the same 
company that was formerly operat- 
ed under South Carolina laws and 
has merely been transferred to be a 
Massachusetts corporation. 

The Pelzer Company is included 
in the list of properties which make 
up the newly organized New Eng- 
land Southern. Mills. 

The officers of the company are 
F. Hartwell Greene, president, and 
Henry G. Nichols, treasurer. 


Link-Belt Co. Issues Calendar for 
1924. 


Following their established prac- 
tice of the past several years, Link- 
Belt Company, of Chicago, has again 
issued a calendar for’the ensuing 
year. In general style the 1924 cal- 
endar adheres closely to those is- 
inches in size, each of the twelve 
inches in size, each of the ewelve 
sheets contains not only a. large 
monthly calendar, plainly and legi- 
bly printed, but also, in smaller size, 
the months preceding and follow- 
ing. 

The illustrations, however, show a 
marked improvement over the cal- 
endars of previous years. They are 
from the justly celebrated Chicago 
artist, Jeffery Grant, and while they 
accurately portray the construction 
features of the various types of 
Link-Belt equipment shown, they 
to 
mechanical subjects. | 


“ATLANTA” 
| HARNESS 
‘‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


into the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS | 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
}Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE 


Are all 
EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, 


Trust Company Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


MASS. 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
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Tallow, 
Lancashire 


ARE USED. 


Offices: 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


TEXTOL, a new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 


The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
‘finest weaving and will hold the fly.’’ 


These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. “TA 


110 East 42nd St., 
P. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, G 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


Soluble Grease 


Wa 


Soluble Oils, 
xes, 


Gum Arabol, 
Soaps, 


Gums 


Glues, 
Pastes, 


Acme Size, Finishing Glycerine, 


Ready-made Heavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China <= 
Clay, Soluble Blue, Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Biue. 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS - 


New York, N_ Y. 


a. 


~ ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 


AND BLEACHING 


Brooklyn, N. 
STEPHEN ARLEIGH, South Car. Representative, Greenville, 
HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


C. 


Would Increase Cotton Reports to George Gilmore, Sandersville, Ga.: 


Two Monthly. 
(Continued from Page 11) 


board itself can not know what the U, 


W. A. Pierce, Weldon, N. C.; Thomas 
Hale, 


Moss, 
Texas 
Tex., 
Okla. 


Miss.; 
Cotton Association, 
New York Cotton Exchange; 


A. Cobb, The Southern Ruralist, 


report will be: until a few minutes Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. Tait Butler, The 

before it is scheduled for release. Progressive Farmer, Memphis, Cautious Buying in French Silk 
In view of the fact that there has Tenn. ; John D, Rogers, Navesota, Market. 

been considerable criticism of the Tex.; N. F. Ayer, National Associa- | 


cotton reports of the crop reporting 
‘board which tends to destroy the 
confidence in these reports, made 
by these unfamiliar with the mag- 


tion Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, 
Mass. ; 
ton Association, 


F. M. Inman, president Cot- 


Atlanta, Ga.; B. L. Attache C. L. Jones 


R. C. Dickerson, 
Waco, 
and Walter Colbert, Ardmore, 


Raw silk is calm, buying being 
from hand to mouth, Commercial 
informs the 


Commerce Department. There is a 
real need for silk goods, but buying 
is being done only in small lots tor 
quick delivery. It is felt that the 
export situation will be .improved 
by the recent drop of the franc. 
Fair quantities are going to Scan- 
dinavian countries and to the new 
countries of Europe, and there is 
more interest in exports to the 
United States. The situation is 
dominated by political events, ex- 


nitude and differences of the work 
and its highly technical nature, or 
by those having a selfish interest to 
serve, this committee feels thal a 
word of appreciation of the work 
now being done is due. 

Accurate as Expected. 

It is the sense of the committee 
that the Department of Agriculture 
be commended for the manner in 
which its crop reporting work has 
been developed forecasts have been 
as accurate as could have been ex- 
pected in view of the rapidly chang- 
ing and unfavorable conditions that 
have prevailed since the extension 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


xs Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 


changé, the possibilities of protec- 
tion in England, and the increasing 
sales of ratificial silk. 


Old Record Shows Mill Stock Value. 


Spartanburg, Dec. 24.—The Jour- 
nal says: 
The inerease in values of cotton 
mill stocks in Spartanburg county 
and vicinity is graphically reflected 
by the comparison between present 
quotations and those sent out by a 
prominent broker of Washington, 
D. €., in December, 1903. 


On December 29, 1903, Pacolet 


of boll weevil infestation over prac- 
tically the entire cotton belt. 

Needed increases in the number 
of reports and improvements in 
equipment and methods which will 
insure fuller information and great- 
er accuracy in these reports can 
only come with more. adequate 
funds for doing the work expected. 
It is felt that fuller co-operation 
from the manufacturers and pro- 
ducers and from the public gener- 
ally should be given- the crop re- 
porting service. 

The committee was composed of 
J. D. Eldridge, Little Rock, Ark.; 


x Victor Ring Travelers 


are most carefully and scientifically made. Every day every lot of 
VICTOR travelers is carried through under the direction of our own 
Metallurgist. We try to make VICTOR travelers just as you want 
them for your own particular purpose. Samples cheerfully fur- 


nished. 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. 


Providence, R. L 


Manufacturing Company stock was 
offered by, the Washington concern 
for 103 per.share, while latest quo- 
tations by local stock brokers quote 
this stock at 237. | 
Clifton Manufacturing Company 
stock was quoted at 101 in Decem- 


ber, 1903, while the most recent 
quotations available locally show 


that 152 is being asked for the same 
stock now. 

Gaffney Manufacturing Company 
stock was selling in December, 1902, 
for 88, while 106 is now being asked. 

Darlington Manufacturing Com- 
pany stock in December, 1903, was 


Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
er Bobbins, Twister. Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 
‘PROVIDENCE, R. L 


SHUTTLES 


We make a= specialty of 


Shuttles for all makes of looms, 


both plain and automatic. 


Correspondence solicited. 


DAVID M. BROWN 
President 


| Lawrence, 
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a 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


nufacturing Our 
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Bobbins, spies and Shuttles 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
Treasurer 


Mass. 
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quoted at 91; now 96 is asked. : 

Orr Cotton Mills stock was quoted 
at 4106 in 1903, while 121 is now be- 
ing asked for the same stock. 

Laurens Cotton Mills stock in 1903 
was quoted at 176; it is now being 
offered at 156. 

Saxon Mills stock just twenty 
years ago was quoted by the Wash- 
ington concern at 103, while local 
brokers now quote this stock at 117. 

Quotations from which these fig- 
ures were secured were sent out 
December 29, 1903, by Hugh McRae 
& Co., Washington. A copy of these 
quotations is now in possession of 
S$. T. Reid, of the local bond office 
of the Converse Savings Bank. 


Yarn Trade Prepared for More 
Trading Shortly. 


New Bedford, Mass.—Frederick B. 
Macy & Co. say: 

“Prices have held steady in spite 
of the lull and there has been very 
little effort on the part of either the 
spinners or the yarn factors to 
force business. Yarn consumers are 
naturally desirous of going into the 
new year with inventories low. Most 
spinners look for a marked increase 
in demand after the turn of the 
year and point to the fact that many 
of their contracts are expiring soon 
and*the buyers will be likely to be 
under the necessity of renewing. 

“Weavers have been the chief 
buyers of the week with only occa- 
sional trading with the narrow fab- 
ric mills. Knitters are getting into 
shape to handle increased business 
and they are expected soon to be in 
the market for yarn, but as yet 
there has been but little actual buy- 
ing in that quarter. The tire trade 
is also believed to be nearing the 
point when replenishment of yarn 
supplies will be necessary. Insulat- 
ing yarns and thread yarns have 
been inactive.” 


Clapper is New President of Cotton 
Yarn Association. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—S. M. D. Clap- 
per, of Franklin Dolier & Co., was 
elected president of the Gotton Yarn 
Merchants’ Association of Philadel- 
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phia, during their annual meeting. 
Gharles Schell, of Schell Longstreth 
& Co. was elected vice-president, 
and Fred A. Rakestraw, of Hyde, 
Rakestraw & Co., was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. The new executive 
committee consists of John M. 
Tracy, chairman; John J. Mitchell, 
Jr.. Charles Simmington, Edward 
Lancaster, L. P. Muller and L. GC. 
Linkroum. 


Cotton and Cottonseed. 


The regular inquiries in regard to 
cotton and cottonseed were con- 
ducted by the bureau during the 
year. There are 10 reports relating 
to cotton ginned to specified dates 
during the ginning season; 12 pub- 
lished monthly during the year giv- 
ing cotton consumed, imported, ex- 
ported, and on hand, and active con- 
suming cotton spindles; 12 published 
monthly relating to activity in the 
cotton. spinning industry showing 
the number of cotton spinning spin- 
dies in place, the number of active 


spindle hours, and the average 
number of active spindle hours per 
spindle in place; 12 published 


monthly giving cottonseed received, - 


crushed, and on hand, and of cot- 
tonseed products manufactured, 
shipped out, and on hand; an annual 
bulletin on cotton production and 
distribution for the season; and an 
annual pamphlet giving the statis- 
tics of cotton ginned from the crop 
of the past year. 

The co-operation which the bu- 
reau has received from the ginner- 
ies and establishments from which 
the statistics are collected has in- 
creased year by year and reports 
are now secured promptly from all 
conecerned.—Commerce Reports. 


Figure Mexican Cotton Crop At 
| 75,000 Bales. 


Mexico City, Dec. 24—The Mexi- 
ean cotton crop for 1923 is estimated 
at 75,000 bales, the majority of 
which comes from the Laguna dis- 
trict, in the State of Chihuahua and 
Lower California. Government sta- 
tistics place consumption of raw 


cotton by native mills at 16,600,000 


kilos for the last six months. 
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CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY AND BIGBOY 
ERWN 
DOMESTIC ESTER EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U. S. A. 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 


Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention. 


Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Brevard Court 


Cotton 


Home Office 


Codes 


Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


Box 621 


WARWICK-AIKEN & COMPANY 
COTTON 


MISSISSIPPI, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE COTTON OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W..BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
| NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. | S. B. WILSON & CO. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE Staple Cotton 
1 P. H. Fuller, Jr., Agt., Gastonia 
COTTON 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


105 S. Front St. Cleveland, Miss. 


Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Greenwood, Miss. 


L.W. MAGRUDER & CoO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessée and 
Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


F. L. BARRIER & CO. 


Cotton 
All Kinds of Staples and Grades 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Direct Mill Correspondence 
Solicited 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 

Offices: 

Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 
Jackson, Tennessee 


STERNBERGER BROS. | TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 


Cotton 


Mississippi 


Cotton 


Brownsville, Tenn. Brownsville, Tenn. 
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BARNWELL BROS. 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
Shippers——COTTON—— Exporters 
Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Buying Agencies Throughout the Delta 


Branch Offices: Clarksdale 


Cable Address: “Barn” 


Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by S. E. Barnwell, Jr. 


HUMPHREY & COMPANY 
Cotton 


Established 1894 


Benders and Extra Staples 


| Greenwood, Miss. 


Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 

Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. ee oe 

Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 


Delta. 
SUDDUTH & WALNE 


Cotton 
Vieksburg, Miss. 


J. W. PRIOR 


Cotton 


Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Special Attention to Mill Orders 


Greenville, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & 00. | 


Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
COTTON 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


WM. SIMPSON COTTON 
CO. 


Not Incorporated 


Little Rock, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tennessee Cottons 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 
& CO. 


Cotton 
Mississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


S. L. DODSON & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 
AND STAPLES 


Main Office: Clarksdale, Miss. 


H. Chassaniol 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


Domestic—COT TON—Export 
J. F. RODGERS & CO. 


CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


I. L. JONES & CO. 
Cotton 
Missippi Delta Simnles 
Greenwood, Miss. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 

Special Machinery For 
Textile Mills 

The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 


Bethayres, Pa. 


Florida, 
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Cotton Spinning Shows Decrease. ° 


Washington, Dec. 21.—Cotton spin- 
ning activity slackened considerably 
in November as compared with Oc- 
tober, the monthly report of the 
Census Bureau, issued today, indi- 
cated. 

Active spindle hours during No- 
vember numbered 8,014,579,167, or 
an average of 213 hours per spindle 
in place, compared with 8,381,886,213 
hours, or an average of 223 in Oc- 
tober this year and _ 8,710,224.794 
hours, or an average of 234 in No- 
vember a year ago. 

Spinning spindles in place No- 
vember 30 numbered 37,585,049, of 
which 34,101,452 were active at some 
time during the month, compared 


with 37,550,250 in place October 31 7 


this year, of which 34,378,662 were 
active, and 37,175,233 in place No- 
vember 30 last year, of which 34,- 
664,630 were active. 

The average number of spindles 
operated during November was 36,- 
316,828, or at 96.6 per cent capacity 
on a single shift basis, compared 
with 35,851,435, or at 95.4 per cent 
capacity in October this year and 
39,469,039, or at 106.2 per cent ca- 
pacity in November last year. — 


Ginning Report Shows 9,548,805 
Bales. 


Washington, Dec. 20—Cotton gin- 
ned prior to December 13 totalled 
9,548,805 bales, including 232,536 
round bales, 17,645 bales of Ameri- 
can-Egyptian and 753 bales of Sea 
Island, compared with 9,488,852 


bales, including 161,781 round bales, § 


24,613 of American-Egyptian and 
5,039 of Sea Island ginned to De- 
cember 13, 1922, the Census Bureau 
announced today. 

Ginnings by States were: 

Alabama, 591,441; Arizona, 57,405: 
Arkansas, 585,509; California, 35,552: 
13,339; Georgia, 600,115; 
Louisiana, 362,280; Mississippi, 608,- 


835; Missouri, 92,927; North Caro- 
lina, 987,607; Oklahoma, 563,798: 


South Carolina, 771,151; Tennessee, 
212,232; Texas, 3,999,334; Virginia, 
42.945: all other States, 24,365. 

The revised total of cotton ginned 
prior to December 1 was announced 
as 9,251,264 bales. There were 15,121 
ginneries operated prior to Decem- 
ber 1, 

Ginnings to December 13, last 
year, were 97.5 per cent of the total 
crop; in 1921 they were 97.7 per 
cent, in 1920 they were 82.0, and in 
1919 they were 83.0 per cent. 

The crop this year has been esti- 
mated by the Department of Agri- 
culture to be 10,081,000 equivalent 
500-pound bales. The next ginning 
reports wilF be issued January 1 and 
January 16, and the final report will 
be announced in March. 


Parks-Cramer Club Has Christmas 
Dinner-Dance. 


The annual dinner-dance of the 
High Duty Club of the Parks-Cra- 
mer Company was held at the Char- 
lotte plant last Thursday night. This 
club is an organization of the offi- 
cialis and employees of this com- 
pany, and the men had as their 
guests their wives and the women 
employees. 

The dinner was served in the safe- 
teria and consisted of the usual 
Christmas specialties. The place 
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Time is too important for 
you to contend with im- 


perfect supplies when by 
the use of the special 
purpose alkalies 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE SODA 


WYANDOTTE | 
CONCENTRATED 
ASH 


WYANDOTTE KIER 
BOILING SPECIAL 
you can obtain superior 


results on a basis of 
economy. | 


Ask Your Supply Man 


“Wpandotic™ 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


To Our Customers 


With our very best wishes for 
your Merry Christmas for 
1923. 

May the New Year of 1924 ex- 
seed all your fondest hopes 
and dreams, whatever they 
may be—and then some. 

To our Prospective Customers 
we wish you the same as 
above. Now, you tell ’em. Get 
busy and join the band for 
1924. 


CHARLIE NICHOLS 
Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U. 8. A. 
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cards were blueprints in the form 
of trunks, sealed with Christmas 
mottoes, and bearing on one side 
the menp and on the other a winter 
scene “lit by a low, large moon.” 
The moon proved to be loose and 
when moved, showed a personal hit 
or joke. 

After the dinner a Christmas tree 
in the office called for attention. I. 
D. Kimball, Southern manager of 
the company, presented the gifts, 
most of which were more or 
appropriate to the recipients, 
which caused much merriment. 

The dance was introduced by a 
series of old-time country dances, 
including the Virginia reel, in which 
all were asked to join, and later 
modern dances were enjoyed until a 
late hour. 


and 


E. S. Draper to Open An Atlanta 
Office. 


Announcement is made that E. § 
Draper, landscape architect and city 
planner, of Charlotte, will open an 
office in Atlanta, Ga., at the new 
101 Marietta building on January 1, 
in charge of C. G. Mackintosh. This 
office will take care of professional 
work in the lower South where Mr. 
Draper’s organization has for some 


years done a large’ part of their 
work. 
The Atlanta office bright 


prospects and enough work ahead 
' to take care of the office for nearly 
a year. Several other men from the 
Charlotte office will be transferred 
to Atlanta, but the main offices will 
still remain in Charlotte, together 
with an office connection in New 
York City. 


Mr. Draper's organization has the 
largest professional landscape arch- 
itectural practice in the South, and 
is one of the largest professional or- 
ganizations in the country, with 
acctivities centering at Charlotte. 
The Atlanta office is not opened to 


less. 
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develop a new field but simply to § 


give service to clients in that sec- 
tion, and in response to an ever- 
increasing demand for this service 
in Atlanta. 


‘Two Cotton Mills in Guatemala. 


There are two cotton mills in 
Guatemala. One is at Quezaltenango 
and has 175 looms and 6,000 spindles. 
It consumes 1,200 bales a year, 300 
of which are produced in the coun- 
try and the remainder imported 
from the United States. Only cloth, 
ecru and white, of a coarse texture, 
is woven, all of which is sold to the 
Indians. The other factory is at 
Guatemala City, and is quite small, 
employing about 80 native workmen 
and manufacturing both cloth and 
hosiery. 


Shanghai Silk Market Quiet. 


The Shanghai silk market re- 
mains quiet, with little demand for 
export. Present differences in price 
continue, the seller refusing to dis- 


pose of his silk except at his quota- | 


tion, while the buyer will not pur- 
chase at these prices. The Tussah 
silk crop in the Shanghai district is 
estimated to be considerable less 
than last year. Nominal wool quo- 
tations are reported with no stocks 
available at Shanghai. It is expect- 
ed that some scattered stocks will 
arrive late in December, says As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner G. (. 
Howard, in a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


ACALA COTTON CO. 
Agents , 


Farmers Labor Union 
Save Middle Man's Profit. Try Us. 
Direct from Producer to Mills 


Durant, Oklahoma 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 
seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed 


blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


Spinning Spindles 


Looms 


Superintendent 


Carder 


Spinner 


Weaver 
Cloth Room 


Recent changes 


. Dyer 


_ Master Mechanic 


James R. Taylor 


TAYLOR & WATSON 
Cotton 
Staples a Specialty 
Shawnee, Oklahoma | 


Walter O. Long Arthur J. Barry 


LONG & BARRY 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Chickasha, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Tts 55,000 
| Cotton Grower Members 
Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


RUSSELL-ROBERTS COTTON COMPANY 


Cotton 
All grades of Oklahoma Cotton 


We buy direct from the Farmer, and would like to do a regular | 


business with some good mill. 
Holdenville, Oklahoma 


(Unincorporated) 


R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 


COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 
Wichita Falls, Texas Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


Phil. A. Watson 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma | 


H. T. KIMBELL JOHN G. WEAVER 
Buyer and Shipper of Cotton 


Western Oklahoma Cotton Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Altus, Oklahoma > Chickasha, Okla. 


ECONOMY COAL 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 


FROM OUR OWN MINES 
New River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint and Gas 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Richmond, Va. Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
om Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 


Saddles, the latest invention m Sad- 

dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of al] kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
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GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE— 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 


Hillsboro -:- Texas 


New York 
MORIMURA, ARAITI & COMPANY 
—Agents— 
Yokohama Ki-Ito Kwaisha, Ltd. 
Yokohama, Osaka & Tokio 
Japan 


Dallas 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Ince. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


| Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Lucius Rash, President {. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass’n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 


W. Geer 


: J. Hoyt Geer 
GEER & GEER 
Cotton 


Dallas, Texas 
Member Dallas Cotton Exchange and Texas Cotton Association. 
Cable Address “GEER” P. O. Box 341 


C. G. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Cotton for Spinners 


Texarkana, Tex. 


| M, Morris... 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND 
OVERSEERS 


Monarch Mill. 
Lockhart, S. C. 


F’. D. Lockman __.... Supt. 
S. H. Hallman Carder 
John Lockman Spinner 
John P, Haliman — Weaver 
WwW. A. _Cloth Room 
i, M. _ Master Mechanic 


Roseland Spinning Mills, Inc. 
Lincolnton, N. C. 
4,320 spinning spindles. 


Carder 
E. L. Beal Spinner 


J. L. Whiteside. Night Overseer 


Harmony Grove Mills. 
Commerce, Ga. 
15,080 spinning spindles; 444 looms. 
J. R. Donaldson Supt. 


WwW. &. Grocker:. Night Carder 
Day Spinner 
K. W. Spinner 


J. F. Toney, E. J. Crocker. Weavers 
Odell Williams... Cloth Room 


Madora Spinning Co. 
Mt. Holly, 
13,056 spinning 


Supt. 
_Carder 
_ Spinnet 
C. L.. Mechanic 


Ivandoe Manufacturing €o. 
Smithfield, N. C. 
10,000 spinning 


Jeff Gordon —...._. Supt. 
Sam Walker __. . _ Spinner 


Phenix Mill. 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 
1,325 spinning spindles; 400 looms. 


er 
1. _.Spinner 


W. M. James 
5.0. Neal 
J. T. Doris 


Weaver 
Cloth Room 
_Yard Man 
_Master Mechanic 


T. L. ALLEN 
Cotton Shippers. 
All Grades and Staples 
Yorktown, Tex. 
Branch Office: Cuero, Tex. 


J.H. HUTTON & CO. 


Members Houston Cotton S. G. Tarkington & Sons 


Exchange Cotton 
Merchants COTTON Exporters 
All Grades Texas Staple All Grades and Stapl 
Inquiries for Low Grade Staples vor 
Dooley Bidg., Houston, Tex. Cuero -:- Texas 


Henderson Cotton Co. 
Regular and Irregular 
Cotton 
Sell on Actual Samples 
Houston, Texas 


A. H. SAFFOLD 
Texas Cotton 


Temple, Texas 


Wanted — Thoroughly experi- 
enced overseer of winding and 
twisting on colored hosiery yarns. 
Only first-class man considered. 
Apply with references to “F. E.,” 

care Bulletin. 


Wanted—Good cotton mill me- 
echanic. Apply to Box 3038, Bur- 


lington, N. C, 


WELL DEEP WELL 
We do the engineering, and have 
had 82 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump Well Ce., In 


Richmond, Va. 
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Griffin Manufacturing Co. 
Griffin, Ga. 
34,000 spindles; 1,042 looms. 


i. D. Supt. 
James Oates 
C. A. Huckaby 
RnR. Seymore 
..Weaver 
T. Mc Kibbens.. _Cloth Room 
P. Bowden . 
L. F. Jones M. M. 


Yard Foreman 


W. M. Mullen_. 


Mary Leila Cotton Mills. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


46,192 ‘spinning 456 looms. 
G. R. Brook . 
B. L: McDonald __ Spinner 
Weaver 
C: W. Giles. _Cloth Room 


C. B. Walls Master Mechanic 


Brandon Banquet. 


Greenville, 5S. C—One of the larg- 
est and most representative gather- 
ings yet held in the big Parker 
school district was the occasion of 
the Textile Evening Class banquet 
held Tuesday evening at the Meth- 
odist church at Brandon Mill. It 
was an inspiring sight to see such 
a crowd of men who have been at- | 
tending these evening classes to bet- 
ter fit themselves to accept posi- 
tions of responsibility in the great 
industry in which they are engaged. 
Between 850 and 400 men were pres- 
ent at this meeting, and all were 
very much pleased to be present 
and participate in the exercises. 

The mills represented at this 
gathering and the teachers who 
have been conducting these classes 
were present, as follows: Mills Mill, 
T. J. Reames, V. H. Gillespie; Cam- 
perdown, W. B. Jones; Judson, T. V. 
Mullinax, J. G. Farrell, W. W. Fos- 
ter, Newton Hardie; Brandon Mill, 
A. L. Bannister, T. E. Ross, L. A. 
Burdette, R. C. Dill; Woodside, H. J. 
Kirby, G. L. Baker, W. C. League; 
Monaghan, W. O. Jones, G. M. Faile, 
C. W. MeSwain; Poe Mill, D. W: 
League, W. T. Osteen, R. T, Osteen; 
Amerigan Spinning Company, L. Y. 
Smith, T. J. Reames: Union Bleach- 
ery, W. 8S. Reid; West Greenville, 
P. N. Pittinger. | 

C. W. MeSwain, head of the tex- 
tile department of the Parker 
school district, presided. The meet- 
ing was opened with prayer by Rev. 
J. B. Chick, pastor of the Brandon 
Methodist church, after which Prof. 
L. P. Hollis, superintendent. Parker 
school district, directed in singing 
one of his very popular songs. After 
a bountiful supper consisting of 
oyster stew, coffee, celery, apples 
and cheese, was served. T. A. Size- 
more, superintendent . American 
Spinning Company, addressed the 
gathering. Mr. Sizemore’s talk was 
rich with many experiences he re- 
lated in regard to conditions in the 
textile industry during the past 50 
years. . He stressed the fact that 
those in the audience must feel the 
many advantages they have to rise 
in the industry by being able to 
attend such schools which were not 
dreamed of in his earlier life. 

An entertaining feature of the 
evening was a minstrel number very ~ 
ably presented by a group of Par- 
ker district school children. 
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Farwell Reports Good Business. 


Chicago, Tll—That the 1923 sales 
of both the wholesale and retail dry 
goods trade in the United States 
show a normal increase over last 
year, and, as a rule, profits have 
been quite satisfactory, is the belief 
of John V. Farwell, president of the 
John V. Farwell Company. 

Mr. Farwell, who is also promi- 
nent in the banking world, declares 
his organization is optimistic re- 
garding the first six or seven months 
of 1924, as financial conditions are 
especially sound, people are em- 
ployed at high wages, unemploy- 
ment is nominal, railroads are en- 
joying the largest tonnage in their 
history and stocks of mills, jobbers 
and retailers of dry goods are low. 

He expresses the belief that re- 
tailers are not overstocked with 
winter goods, despite the mild 
weather, and declares that the first 
advent of cold weather will reduce 
stocks materially. - 

“The South is in especially good 
condition, because the price of cot- 
ton was high when this year’s crop 
was picked. The corn States are in 
splendid shape and California, Ore- 
gon and Washington, which were 
active in a business way steadily, 
are now benefitting, in addition, 
from the Japanese contracts for 
lumber. 

“There is a considerable differ- 
ence in the reports to us by retailers 
who adopted no new methods of 
developing business and those who 
pushed hard notwithstanding obsta- 
cles. The active merchants this 
year have done much better com- 
paratively. 

“While prices of. cotton are high 
and may fluctuate considerably dur- 
ing the next six months, there is 
little doubt that they must rule 
comparatively high, because of the 
shortage of cotton compared with 
consumption records of recent years. 
Wool is firm and silk is also higher 
than last year. . 

“Retailers are buying spring goods 
in fair quantities, and we note in 
advance sales, a tendency towards 
higher priced goods, which indi- 
cates a feeling of prosperity among 
the people.” 

A linen dress year seems to be 
forecast in the statement of Mr. 
Farwell that their advance business 
on dress linens for spring and sum- 
mer, 1924, is the greatest in their 
history. 

The uncertainty of a presidential 
year is generally exaggerated, Mr. 
Farwell believes, and the fact that 
all parties are agreed on decreasing 
taxation means that more money 
will be released for investment and 
for the purpose of commodities. 
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Calls Cotton Crop Figures Too High. 


St. Matthews, 8. C—Actual yield 
of cotton this year, in the opinion 
of J. S. Wannamaker, president of 
the American Cotton Association, 
will be from 300,000 to 400,000 bales 
lower than was indicated in the final 
estimate of the Government crop 
reporting bureau. 

“The government estimates,” said 
Mr. Wannamaker, “have uniformly 
been far away from the actual crop. 
Last year it showed an excess of 
200,000 bales; the year before of 
nearly 400,000. ‘This year, as is now 
pretty generally admitted, the gov- 
ernment’s acreage estimate was far 
larger than the area actually plant- 
ed. In such circumstances, when 
other facts at my disposal are given 
due consideration, I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that in my judg- 
ment the crop of 1923 will not ex- 
ceed 9,650,000 bales. 

“Information at my disposal shows 
that the average bale this year will 
scarcely weigh more than 482 
pounds. This is owing to the rapid- 
ity with which gathering and gin- 
ning have been done, adverse sea- 
sonal conditions, premature opening 
and boll weevil conditions, which 
have caused cotton to lint out un- 
usually light. A shortage in weight 
of 18 pounds per bale in a crop of 
10,000,000 would mean a reduction of 
something over 300,000 bales on the 
usual 500-pound bale basis. 


“IT have in my possession letters 
that show the Department of Agri- 


culture and the crop reporting 
board did not take into considera- 


tion the weight of bales in this 
year’s final estimate. The harvest- 
ing and ginning of the present crop 


will be completed even at an earlier 


date than was the case with the 
crop last. year. It will soon be evi- 
dent to the trade at large that the 
Government has again overestimat- 
ed the crop by from 300,000 to 400,- 
000 bales. 


“At an outside figure, in my opin- 
ion, the present crop will be 9,650,- 
000, and it may, when all things are 
considered, yet fall as low as 9,500,- 
000, of actual 500-pound bales. Nor 
do I believe that the South can ma-- 
terially increase 
year.” 


Improvement of New Zealond 
Clothing Trade. 


There has been a gradual im- 
provement in the clothing trade in 
New Zealand until the manufactur- 
ers are competing for the available 
skilled labor. In some quarters it 
has been reported that difficulty has 


been met with in obtaining Domin-. 


ion, made lightweight woolens. 


Planters Cotton Company 
Cotton Merchants 


Buying in Principal Towns in 
Arkansas and Mississippi 
We Ship on Actuals 
Helena, Ark. 


Anderson Cotton Co. 


| Cotton Merchants 
| Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 
In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


COBB COTTON CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples 
Our Specialty 


‘Helena, Ark. 


ifs acreage next 


P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


S. BLUTHENTHAL & 


CO. 
Established 1865 


All Grades of Arkansas Cotton 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


A. L. Betts A. M. William 
HOPE COTTON CO. 


Incorporated 


Arkansas Cottons 
All Grades and Staples 
35 Years in the Cotton Busines 


Hope, Arkansas 


C. H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 


C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1909 
Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


S. C. Alexander & ‘Co. 
Established 1886 
Heavy Bodied Arkansas Cotton 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


The Jefferson-Lincoln 


Cotton Growers Assn. 
An organization of farmers who 
wish to sell direct to mills. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


JUNIUS JORDAN, JR. 
Cotton Shipper 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


J. E. ATKINS & CO. 
Cotton 


Arkansas Cotton a Specialty 


Fort Smith, Ark. 


JETT WILLIAMS & CO. 


Cotton 
Jett Williams A. 8. Williams 


All Grades and Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


E. F. CREEKMORE & CoO. 
Arkansas-Oklahoma-Texas 
Cotton 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


C. €. BURROW &@& CO. 
Cotton 


Twenty-six Years in the Cotton Business 
All Grades and Staples of Arkansas Cotton 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


FRIEDMAN & HASSON 
Cotton Commission 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., Meridian, Miss. 


Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 


F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


Pine 


R. A. DOWNS & COMPANY 
Cotton 


All Grades and Staples of Arkansas Cotton 
luff, Ark. 


| 
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Southeastern Selling Agenoy 
LESSER- COMPANY 


F ST. LOUIS, 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and | Memphis territory. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 
,Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 


Charlotte, N. C. 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


s. B. TANNER, JR. 
Local Phone 821 


Postal Phone 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


MOREHEAD JONES" 


TANNER & J — 


CHARLOTTE, 


Cc. 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Dallas, Texas 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 
(Incorporated) 


COTTON 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


Local Phone 4480 Postal 


L. D. Phone 9991 


J. M. WILLIAMS AGENCY 


B. B. Jackson, Agent 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. : 
Home Office, Winder, Ga. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Postal, Sou. Bell, 2867 


William and York Wilson 


Incorporated. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Durham, N. C. Greenwood, 8. C. 


Cotton Brokers 


Charlotte 
Phone 4806 
Postal Phone 


Phone 695 


Reck Hill 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 
Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


Extra Staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
COTTON | 
Charlotte, N. 0. 


GEO. M. ROSE, 
COTTON 


1914 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. O. 


JR. 


J. L. BUSSEY & OO. 
COTTON 
Greenville, 8. 0. 


Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 
B. H. PARKER & OO. 
Cotton Brokers 
Staples a Specialty 
Gastonia. N. O 


H. H. WOLFE & OO. 
COTTON 
Monroe, N. 0. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinde Shert. Cotten 


Lineeinten, N. C. 


| 14, net, for 40-inch, 


Cotton 
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Goods 


New York. — The cotton goods 
markets were quiét during the 
week, seasonal dullness coupled 


with the uncertainties that have 
prevailed for some weeks resulting 
in only a very moderate amount of 
business. Some lines were fairly 
active, business in flannels, some 
lines of wash goods and upholstery 
cloths being better than the more 
staple lines. Prices on print cloths 
and sheetings showed a_ tendency 
often during the week under the 
influence of sales from second 
hands, but it developed that only a 
small amount of goods were offered 
at concessions and very little price 
changes was noted in mill and com- 
mission houses. 

The resistance to higher prices 
by jobbers and other distributors is 
becoming more marked. Jobbers are 
stating that they are going to buy 
only as they need goods and they 
do not appear to be worrying over 
the increasing curtailment of pro- 
duction. 

Combed goods were quiet. Some 
spots of 96x64 Cantons sold at 22% 
cents; 29 kcents paid for 80x56 Tus- 
sahs. 

For 40-inch, ' 76x72, 9.00 yard, 
combed lawn, spots, 13 was paid for 
certain Eastern make. 

One mill asked 51 cents for 96 
squares Tussahs. Another mill ask- 
ed 12% for its 30-inch, 88x80, 11.35 
combed lawn, which is considerably 
over what is regarded as the mar- 
ket. 


The sheeting situation was nomi- 
nally unchanged with regards to 
price; 10% to seven-eights reported 
for 31-inch, 5.00 yard; 12%, net, in 
second hands for 37-inch, 48 squares, 
4.00 yard; 9%, net, asked in second 
hands for 5.50 yard; 10%, net, asked 
in second hands for 36-inch, 5.00 
yard. For 40-inch, 2.85 yard, 16%, 
net, is the second hand report; 12, 
net, quoted for 40-inch, 4.25 yard; 
3.75 yard. 

Wide Sateens.—The aftermath of 
the Ford purchases bring out num- 
erous stories. The reports are that, 
for the 1.05 yard, he had actually 
bought a large quantity at 51 cents 


#—and that he had paid up to 53 


cents a yard before he was through. 
The business had been for delivery 
through June. 

Print cloths were said to be avail- 
able at 10% cents for 38%-inch 64x 
60s and when some buyers went af- 


eter them they were withdrawn and 


10% cents was the best. Some sell- 
ing agents are still declining any- 


thing under 11% cents for spots and 


B) 


Scattered 


11% cents for contracts. 
lots of thin construction were sold 
during the day. 

November automobile production 
totalled 325,125, of which amount 10 
per cent roughly were trucks. A 


trade report states that 2,200,000 
cars, approximately, are in second 
hand dealers’ hands, while associa- 
tion figures show that 14,000,000 cars 
are in the market. New car produc- 
tion in 1923 is estimated at+4,000,000, 
while 4,000,000 cars is the estimated 
production for 1924. Fabrie will of- 
ficials are pleased to note new 
equipment exceeds any previous 
year by 50 per cent, but ask how 
many new cars are still unsold. 
Fabric quotations hold irregular. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s_ 8% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s_ 8% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s. 8 

Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s 11% 
Grays goods, 39-in., 68x72s. 12% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s_.. 15% 


Brown. sheetings, 3-yard__.. 16% 


Brown sheetings, 4-yard_.. 14% 
Brown sheetings, standard. 17% 
Ticking, 8-ounce — 30 
Denims, 2.20 27% 
Staple ginghams —........ 19 
Kid finished 40 
Dress ginghams a24 
Standard prints 10% 
Shanghai Piece Goods Auctions 


Resumed. 


Piece goods auctions have been 
resumed after an amicable settle- 
ment had been arranged between 
the Chinese buyers and the foreign 
auctioneers. Higher prices were 
registered at the auctions in all 
lines. Stocks are low, Chinese deal- 
ers have advanced their prices con- 
siderably, and the volume of busi- 
ness is small, says Assistant Trade 
Commissioner G. C. Howard, Shang- 
hai, in a report to the Department 
of Commerce. 


Madras Piece Goods Market Quiet. 


Piece goods prices remain practi- 
cally unchanged in Madras. A move- 
ment is being planned to urge the 
local population to buy = Indian 
homespun for the festival season, 
which would tend to handicap the 
market for foreign cloth at one of 
the best selling seasons of the year. 
It is expected, however, that “Khad- 
der,” the home-spun cloth, will not 
have as much success as during the 
same period last year. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


| 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
| WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS | 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


MARK 


GREENVILLE, S.c. 


ILL .U.S.A. 
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Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 
The Yarn Market the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Philadelphia, Pa-—It was a dull 2-ply 16s a.. 

week in the yarn market, The ap- 3py ee Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 

the lank of 2-ply 20s than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 

terest that buyers are showing in 2-ply 50s =o keine. ae economy. 
ness almost entirely to spot sales of 10s to 1800-7 “= b0%a5i JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
small quantities. There was prac- i¢, 247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
tations, but there were more fre- 
quent reports of sales made at con- D H M P Phil Vi -P Fra k Ww Fr lsb 2 a4 Vv Pres 

cessions. While most price cutting 408 ._.-..--.---..--------------- 10 a, J. 8. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 
were also reported as selling under 60s. 90 a_- 


general quotations. Commission M S ] C p 
houses as a whole report that De- auney- tee om any 


cember business has b th 4-ply #8 & 
est of the Part Waste insulating “Yarns COTTON YARNS 


6s, 1-ply a46 
The quantity of spot yarns offered 8s, 2, 3 and 4 ee ek DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
limited, but it is pointed out here Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
that even where stocks are small, ” Single Chain | Warps. | MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
steady offering at shaded prices ~~ PRODUCT SOLD UND THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 
will result in lowering the whole list PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 
of yarn quotations. Some mills that 168- ---------------------------- 4 
have yarn spun from cotton that 
was bought considerably under ---------------------------- 
present levels may be able to sell PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 
under market prices, but it is hard ,, Sinate Skeins. YARNS 
to explain how some mills have 10s. 49 a_- LE REPRESE! 
been able to offer carded yarns at Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
than quotations generally prevailing 7°8- ------- lite Hall Yarn Mills, ite Hall, Ga. 
26s. Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. C. 
showed little improvement during | 1 Madi 
dison Ave., New York City 
the week. The demand 
very firm and apparently did not | 
feel the necessity of cutting prices. 398 
coarser numbers of coarser 38 
yarns were advanced slightly, 30-2 R W & 
at 77 cents and 8s to 16s up to 77 | 
cents. 68 a0 
“Combed Peeler Skeins, E » 
The trade is expecting a resump- COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
tion of buying after the holidays. 
taken only a very limited amount ----------------------- 
of yarn and it is believed that they ply Branch Offices 
have gone about as far as they can }iy gos 
without further replenishing their Combed Pooler Conse. Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
stocks. | St. Louis Baltimore 
were quoted in this aso 68 
market at the end of the week as iss -772277277777727 
22s 63 
| Emmons Loom Harness Company 
5 ob ass The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
2 
3 al Loom Harness and Reeds 
ae Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds. 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes. Jacquard 
80s 1 25al 20 Heddles 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.’ Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins. WRE MA 
BESTforCLEANING | Be 
| MILL FLOORS | 
Poland Soap Works All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 
Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
Anniston, Ala. $28. ...--3.----+-----------.-~--. 06 , a58 write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins. 
— pr or cones. 
* : aies tO Customers Dy wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. E d 4d J. McC 
| $2 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. war cCaughey 
YARN BROKER 
COTTON YA RNS 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Philadelphia Providence Chieago Charlotte DIRECT MILL AGENT 


| 
| 
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| Want ‘Department | 
| | co 
BOSTON 
— 
Wanted—A partner or an or- Position Wanted. 
ganization to install a textile mill, | Graduate of tex- 
mill MY | tile college. Twenty years’ expe- ‘ | 
brick | uilding in Ennis, lexas. rience in all phases of cotton A full line of 
Building 50 ft. by 110 ft, two manufacturing. Can furnish best sl Ge M¢ SE 
undant water supply, cheap executive ability, etc. Excellent | : 
natural gas fuel, or electric pow- past record as superintendent of viernes : SULPHUR COLORS oe 
er. Abundant labor supply. high class mills. Address C. H. B, PROVIDENCE 
Abundant raw material supply care Bulletin. 
and ready market for products. 
Will take stock for my property | >" 
in full or in part. Address 8. H. ee Fast to light 
Dunlap, Ennis, Texas. . and washing 
| trade Marks and Copyrights |: 
| Difficult and rejected cases 
good yarn mill. Fully understanc 3 
selling of yarns, buying of cotton, to secure Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 
as well as all other supplies per- business. arty yoars Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co 
taining to mill. Know the mill tive practice. per- 
business thoroughly. Can take a sonal, conscientious service, illiamsburg Chemical Co. 
liberal amount of stock and help Write for terms. Address HA Bas se HA 
to finance, or would take position SIGGERS & SIGGERS m~ NE 7 M E 
as general manager and superin- Patent Lawyers : : 
tendent. Address No. 78, care | T 2 , T 
Southern Textile Bulletin. ate co co 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 
HAMETZ&@*= 
Wanted—Four or five ears of Improved Dobby Chain 
good clean machine scrap iron. one 
Advise. best. price 0, care 
your. plant. The Wilson Co, 
Greenville, 8. C. 
EXPERT OVERHAULING 
Spinning and Twisting Machinery Rice Dobby Chain Ge. Ri ft | S ° li t 
819 E. Second Ave., Gastonia, N. C. Millbury, Mass. ng rave er pecia 1S S 
Send Us Your Order To-aay 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants - Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative , 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


P. O. Box 792 - GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE | 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


ee , || U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
: | insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
| MONOPOLE OIL as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


A specialized textile oil, highly ‘concentrated and double 
sulphonated which is used to better advantage wherever a at 
Turkey Red or Soluble Oil has been employed because— 


MONOPOLE OIL holds in solution all foreign matters and pre- 


vents the formation of lime soaps, iron spots, Calcium or | 
Magnesium Salt, and thus— | 1) R 
Promotes dyeing; 
Assists in better penetration of dyestuff; 
Inreases the CORPORATION 
Gives more body and a desirable handle. b 
For the best results in dyeing, bleaching, mercerizing and finish- | ; 


ing of wool, cotton and silk, try this specialty. | | * Warp Dressing Service 


Allow us to send samples. Improves Weaving” 
The product will prove itself. 


Jacques Wolf & Company || NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. pon 


‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
RING 
| 
| 
| 
| 
BS 
| 
| 
" | 


Thursday, December 20, 1923. 
BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of. carrying a 
emall advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Svuthern Textile industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Familiar with variety of weaves and 
ean furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3805. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
all departments of mill, I. C. 8S. grad- 
vate. Understand jacquard weaving. 
Age 30, married, no bad habits. Good 
references. Address No. 3806. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or as 
assistant superintendent by man who 
can get results, either yarn or weavé 
mill. 
8807. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
37, 12 years as overseer. First class 
references. Address No. 3808. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer large card or spinning room. 
High class man, experienced and prac- 


tical, references to show good past rec- . 


ord, Address No. 3809. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill. Have been overseer 
and superintendent in some of best yarn 
mills in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantity at low 
cost. Address No. 3810. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Capable of handling large room 
in first class man. omg, experience, 
fine references. Address No. 3811. 


WANT positior as carder or spinner. Ex- 
perineced mill man, now running card 
room at night but want day job. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3812. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man of long experience and ability 
to get good results. Now employed as 
superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress No, 3813. 


Best of references. Address No, 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 24 years experience in cotton 
mill shops both steam and_ electri¢ 
drive. References. Address No. 3813- 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
Draper looms, plain white goods pre- 
ferred. Now employed, but desire 
better job. Good’ references from good 
mill men as to character and ability. 
Aé@dress No. 3815. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Good man, now employed, but wish be: - 
ter position. First class references 
showing good past record. Address 
No. 3816. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill, ng experience 
in cardihg, spinning and weaving, and 
winding. Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 39, 
ood character and references. Ad- 
ress No. 3817. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical manufacturer of ability and ex- 
perience. Good manager of help. Fine 
references. Address No. 3818. 


Firat 
r, re- 
Experienced 
Good refer- 


WANT position as overseer voor 
cuass weaver in every respect, so 
liable and hard worker. 
on wide variety of goods. 
ences. Address No. 3819. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager of yarn or cloth mill in the 
Carolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac- 
torily for three years but have good 
reasons for wanting to change. ood 
references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or assistant superinten- 
dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 
class, reliable man, good manager of 
help. A-1 references. Addre No. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANT position 
Strictly high class man of good charac- 


as overseer weaving. 
ter; long experience in weaving, 
of references. Address No. 3828. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
earder or spinner. ow employed as 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction, but want 
larger place. Good references. Address 
No, 3824. 


best 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good mills. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 8825. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 
employed, but want larger job. Many 
years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. Excellent’ refer- 
ences. Address No. 3826. 


WANT position as superintendent 
traveling salesman. erienced mi 

‘man and can give excellent references, 
Address No. 3827. 


or 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 
tory references to any mill needing first 
class man. Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in mill machine 
fully competent to handle large job. 

Address No. 3829. 


Fine references. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent. Practica! 
man whe has had many years experi- 
ence as superintendent and overseer 
-and can get satisfactory results. Best 
of references. Addresy No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or carder or spinner. Thoroughly 
familiar with ctnese departments and 
am well qualified to handle either a 
room or a mill. Good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
in North Carolina making yarns or 
rint cloths. Now employed as super- 
ntendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 
80s hosiery yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 
Am giving satisfaction but have good 
reason for making age Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3833. 


WANT position as superintendent 
overseer carding. Lon 
both and can get good production at 
low cost. Would like to. correspond 
with mill needing high class man. Ad- 
dress No. 3834. 


or 
experience as 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Good worker of long experience in num- 
ber of good mills. First class refer- 


ences to show past record. Address 
No. 3835. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Com- 
petent, reliable man who can give satis- 


faction in ry way. Good references. 
Address No. 3836. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had long experience as 
superintendent and am high class man 
in every respect. Can handle mill on 
any class of goods made in South. Want 
to correspond with mill needing high 
class executive. Excellent references 
from reliable mill men. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical weaver who can get big pro- 
duction at the right cost. Fine refer- 


ences. Address No. 3838. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle | fabric made in South. Have 
had over 27 years experience from loom 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest mills 
in the South. Married, have family, re- 
ligious worker, good manager of help. 
Can give excellent list of references. 
Address No. 3839 3 


. WANT position as superintendent, prefer 
South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 
ehange. Excellent references. Ad.- 
dress No. 3840. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 
mills in the South. Excellent refer- 
ences to show a fine record. Addrese 
No. 3841. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarr 
mill preferred. High class man who is 


well trained and has had long experi- 
ence. Best of references. Address No 
3842. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
empleyed as such, but want ‘etter joL. 
weaver aa well as suv-—‘ntendent 


and get operate weave mill on very 
satisfactory basis. Address No. 3843. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. Long experience as both over- 
seer and superintendent and can get 
satisfactory results. Address No. 3844 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had long experience and can furnish 
best of references from past and present 
employers. Address No. 3852. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced in wide variety of fabrics and 
can give satisfaction. Now employed. 
Best of references. Address No. 3853. 


WANT position as dyrer, 12 years ex- 
perience on long and short chain work, 
raw stock, beam and Franklin ma- 
chines. Can handle any size jobs on 
cotton. Good references and can come 
on short notice. Address No. 3854. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced an dreiiable man who. can 
handle your room on efficient and satis- 
factory basis. Good references. Ad- 


dress No. 3855 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill or weaver in large mill, 
white or colored goods; 20 years as 
overseer weaving, siashing and beaming 
in number of South's best mills. Have 
held, present place for nine years and 


am giving entire satisfaction. Address 
No. 3856. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
plain or fancy goods mill, would con- 
sider offer of medium size mill at rea- 
sonable salary. Thoroughly conversant 
with all departments. -Address No. 3857. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 

or cloth mill, ginghams preferred; age 
40, have family; 22 years experience, 8 
years as carder and spinner and assist- 
ant superintendent; have held last po- 
sition as superintendent for 7 1-2 years. 
. « mill preferred. Good references. 
Address No. 3858. 


N 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
superintendent. Long experience _ in 
good mills and can get good results. 
Best of references. Address No. 3859. 

WANT position as overseer carding; age 
33, married, 14 years in carding; 5 years 
as overseer. 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No. 8860. 


WANT position as superintendent. of 
weaving mill, or would take overseer 
weaving in large mill on plain or fancy 
goods. Now employed in good plant and 
can give good references. Fine record 
in good mills. Address No. 3861. 


WANT position as overseer aohning, 17 
years in spinning room, now employed 
as second hand 


n 35,000 spindle room; 
ape 28, married, sober, reliable and 
church member. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3862. 


Now employed but have. 


$1 


WAN'T position as overseer weaving, ex- 
perienced on large variety of goods and 
can handle room on efficient basis, Ad- 
dress No. 8878. 


WANT position as superintendent of smal] 
mill, or weaver in large plant; now em- 
ployed as overseer slashing, warping 
and drawing-in on 860 Draper looms. 
Good references. Address No. 3874. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
or weave mill. i,ow employed, but wish 
larger Place Excellent past record. 
Good references. Address No. 3875. 


WANT position as agent superintendent 
or manager of Southern mill on white 
work. Would be interested in buying 

S tock. Can furnish best of references 
peed can show results. Address No. 


WAN T position as overseer weaving, now 
running 800 looms and giving satisfac- 
tion; familiar with colore checks, cham- 
brays, many other lines: age 39, mar- 
ried, good references. Address No. 8877 


Position as Overseer weaving; 
«¥, married, I. C graduate, experi- 


enced on plain and fine work includ 

all kinds of cotfon towels and cere 
sane Good references. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent; 28 
in mill, have held pres- 
: ace a8 superintendent for 
have good reasons for caine 


tin to 
change. Best of — 
No. 3880. references. 


WANT position as su 
pt. of yarn mill 
carder and spinner. Now oe an 
carder. Can furnish good references to 
show my record. Ad ress No. 3881. 


WANT position as carder in large mill, or 
supt. of small yarn mill; 20 years’ us 
carder and spinned; mostly in carding 
and assistant Supt. Now employed as 
carder and assistant supt. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3882. 


WANT Position as carder or spinner or 
» both. Practical man of long experi- 


ence; have excell 
ent references. Ad- 


WANT position as 
experience in goo 


erences to sh 
Address No. 


Supt. or weaver, lone 
d mills, excellent ref- 


charact 
er and ability. 


WANT position as Supt. of spinnin 


ractical experienced man of goo aot 
on ane can get results. Address No. 


WANT position ag supt. and manager of 
small or medium mill, or overseer of 
large, good paying weave room. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3885. 


WANT position as master m 
years experience, now emp 
references to show ex 
ord. Addrss. No. 3886 


echanic; 20 
loyed, good 
cellent past rea ° 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
spooling or twisting. Age 29, married, 
10 years on spinning. Can furnish good 
reference. Address No. 3863. 

WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Age 355, married, practical carder 
and spinner and can furnish fine ref- 
erenees as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3864. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
carding and spinning, can give good ref- 
erences as to character and ability, 
strictly sober. now employed but have 

ood reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
ress No. 3865 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
experienced on drills and sheetings; also 
colored goods. Can give Al references. 
Address No. 3867. ; 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Experienced and reliable man, 
who can prvduce good results. Good 
references. Address No. 3868. 


WANT position as superintendent, now 
employed as such, but wish to change; 
4 years in — place, 8 years as car- 
der and'spinner or both warp and hos- 
iery yarns, 5 years as spinner, been in 
mill over 25 years, thoroughly under- 
stand all processes from picker room 
to winding and twisting. Good knowl- 
edge of steam and electricity. Address 
No. 3869. 


WANT position as overseer spinner, at $30 
weekly or more, now employed in good 
mill, practical and experienced man. 
Best of references. Address No. 3870. 


WANT position as superintendent. or 
weaver; long practical experience, and 
can produce quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Address No. 3871. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; 12 
years on heavy duck, 14 years as over- 
seer on sheetings, drill, osbaurgs, grain 
bag, tubing and rope machines; am 48. 
Can change on short notice. Good ref- 
arences. Addrean No. 8872 


WANT position as carder and 
beth, or supt.;: 
Supt. ; 

No. 3 


spinner or 
25 years in mill, 18 as 
have family. Address 


WANT position as spinner, white work 
preferred; experienced and reliable 
man. Can come on short notice. Best 
of references. Address No. 3888. 


WANT position as overseer of spi 
now employed as such and givin 

faction, but wish larger place. Tarrio’. . 
good habits, reliable and competent. 
Good references. Address No. 3889. 


nning, 
satis- 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex- 
perienced spinner, practical and capable 
good character and habits, best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3890. 


WANT position as supt. or would take 
carding or spinning. Good references 
to show an excellent past record and 
con product good results. Address No 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill, or supt. of small or medium 
size mill. Long experience in gooc 
mills; good manager of help. First clas: 
references. Address No. 3k92. 


WANT position as supt. of small mill. 
with opportunity of investing in mil) 
and advance. Long experience as over- 
seer, good character, inventor and own- 
er of patent that will be of great value 
to mill equipped to use waste sock. 
Patent would give mill big advantage 
in manufacture of twine, rope and simi- 
lar products. Would take stock for en- 
tire amount of pattern and invest smal! 
amount in addition, or would consider 
new mill. Address No. 3893. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience on both steam and elec- 
tric work, 14 years in mill shops, good 
references. Address No. 3895. 

WANT position as supt., assistant supt.. 
carder or spinner, mule or ring frames. 
man of experience, vest 
references Addrean No 8894 


| 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


ADDING MACHINES 
Monroe Caiculating Machine Co. 

AIR CONDITIONERS—) 

The Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 
P, Sweeney 

ALBONE— 

Roessier & Haaslacher. 

ANTHRACITE STOKERS (Type M- A)— 
McClave-Brooks Co 

ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 

ARGAND BLOWERS (Forced-Draft)— 
McClave-Brooks Co 

48H HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 

FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shop 
Whitin Machine orks. 

BAGASSE FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BALL BEARING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. tndustries, Ine. 

BALLERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 


BALLERS 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BALING PRESSE 

Economy Baler Co. 
BANDS AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Southern Textile Banding Mill. 
ZEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN. 

ERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Entwistle Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BEAM HEADS 

| Pressed Steel Corp. 
BEAMS it Steel) 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER 

Mvatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 

Steel Heddle Co. 
BEARINGS, 

Fafnir 

Hyatt Rolle’ earing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's, T. 4. & Sons Co 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link- Belt Company. 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Co. 

osson &@ Lan 

nternational Chemical Co. 

Klipstein & Co., 

National Aniline Chemical Co. 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BELTING— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Company 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELT LACING 

flexible Stee! Lacing Co. 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 
CEMENT— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link-Beit Uowpan 
8gENCH DRAWERS, €EL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 

Lupton’r, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

J. B. Ford Company 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
BOBBINS— 

David Brown Co. 

Lestershire Spool and Manufacturing 

Co. 

Lowel! Shuttle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Courtney, 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

BOBBINS AND SPOOLS 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BOXES— 

Wits Veneer Co. 

SHOOKS— 

Wilits Veneer Co. 
3RUSHES— 

Atianta Brush Co. 

BLOWER REGULATORS— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 

BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

J. N. McCausland and Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

BLOWERS (Forced Draft, ‘‘Argan’’)— 

McClave-Brooks Company. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
suU'LER FRONTS— 

McClave-Brooks Company. 
SOILERS (STEAM)— 

Edge Moor Iron Co. 
ec'LERS (WATER TUBE)— 

Edge Moor tron Wer«s 
BREA TON MINERAL 6.\.— 

Borne Scrymser Company. 
CALCULATING MACHINES— 

Monroe Salculating Machine Co. 


CALENDARS 

MH. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 

8. F. Perkins and Son, inc. 
CALENDER ROLLS 

6. F. Perkins and Son, inc. 
CARDS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
CARD CLOTHING— 

Ashworth Bros. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
G, Entwistle Co. 
Roy Son Co., B. § 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Mathieson Alkall Works, Inc 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES - 
Link-Beit Co. 
CLOTH PILERS 
6. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
CLOTH PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY 
Link-Beit Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington and Sons Ltd. 
(Beamers, Warpers and 
T. ©. Entwistle Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS-- 
Catlin & Co. 
COMPUTING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine C ». 
CHLORIDE OF LIME 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
J. B. Ford Company 
International Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
LL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
CLEANING DEVICES— 
R. P. Sweeny 
CLEANING MACHINES 
arenes Specialty Company. 
R. P. Sweeney 
cL. FRI Tio 
Ri , Watt 
hitinan A bone. Clarence. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 


lis-Chalmer 
American Molistenli Go. 
CONDUIT FITT 
Chicago Fuse ag. Co. 
CONE VISE COUPLINGS— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


COMBS— 
Steel Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
CONE PAPER— 


outhern Novelty Ce. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 


COTTON— 
L. Bussey & Co. 
ray-Barkley Co. 


Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 

Mathews, Beattie Co. 

B. H. Parker & Co. 
ose Bros 
anders, Orr & Co. 

Stewart Bros. Cotton Co 

Wm. & York Wlison. 

4. & Co. 
enneth g & Co. 
Ineberger 

Tanner & Jones. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 


Ashworth Bros. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Carolina Specialty Company. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Lubricating Saddle Co. 
raper Corporation. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Metallic Draw! Roll Co. 

National Co. 

Rey 

Saco- Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Co., The 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Tothurst Machine orks. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Specialty Company. 
Saco-Lowell 

Whitin Machine orks. 


. COTTON SOFTENERS— 


Borne, Scrymeser Co. 
Arabo!l Mfg. 
Bosson & Lan 
E. F. and Company. 
“he stein & Co., A 
onneborn Sons, Inc. 
Jacques & Coa. 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
aco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitir Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
“RANES— 


Link-Belt Company. 


CREO-PINE 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE WOOD PRODUCTS. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CUT-OFF GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


p 
DISINFECTANTS— 


Carelina Speciaity Co. 

Masury Young Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom works 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS. STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic oe Roll Company. 
ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Co. 
DROP WIRES 

Cronipton & Knowlés Loom Works 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 

olhurst Machine orks. 
oy & Son Co., B. §. 
hurst Machine Works. 


DUMPING GRATES— 
McClave- Co. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Sons Co. 

Franklin. Process C 

Klauder- ig Dye Co. 

Perkins, B inc. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Company. 

& Lane. 

du Pone de Nemours & Co., ina, 
Kiipetein Co. 
Co. 


National & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassliacher Chemicai Co. 
L. Sonneborn Inc. 
Stein, Hall & C 
United Chemical ‘Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
ELECTRIC BLOWERS 
Clements Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRICAL CQONTRACTORS— 


Mf 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Cimpany. 
LIGHTING— 
Alll almers 
Standard Electric 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers 
Westinghouse E ‘aad Mfg. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
hicago Fuse Mfg. Co 
Westinghouse Electric ‘and Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt 
ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
——See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 
an Architects and Mill Engineers. 
arks-Cramer 
ING) — (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP.- 


Allls-Chaimers 

Sydnor Pump ell Co. 

——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 

——See Electric; also Ventilator. 
FENCES— 

Cyclone Fence Co 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES (tron and Wire)— 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Anchor Post fron Works. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY 

F. and Son, Inc. 
MACHINERY— 

ee yeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishin 


FLAT WALL PAINT— 
. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., tnc. 
Wadsworth, Hov fand and Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANE(¢S 
international Co. 
Nichols Mfg. 
Poland Soap Works 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Woed’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 
ERS— 


Southern Spindie & Fliyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 
FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 


‘MANG 


FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
—-See Clutches. 

FURNACES (Wood-Burning)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 

FURNACES (iIncinerator)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 

FURNACES (Bagasse)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 

FUSES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

GATES— 


Anchor Post Iron Works. 


GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link- Beit Company. 
GRATE BARS— 
Themas Grate Bar Co. 
GRATES (Shaking and Cut-Off)— . 
GRATES (Round)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Beilt Company. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Company. 
N. ¥Y, & N. J. Lubrican Ge. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 


Roy, B. S., & Sen Co. 
GRID BARS— 
HAND-FIRED STOKERS— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 
HANGERS (Ball and .Socket)— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Atherton Grid Gar Co. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Roller Bearing Co. 

Sellers & Co., 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
SUPPLIES 

extile o. 


Garland Mfg. 


HARNESS FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
arland Mfg. Co. 
teel Heddie Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS.... 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Engineering Corporation. 
arks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
merican Molstening Co, 
The Bahnson Co. 
Engineering 
arks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Tothurst Machine Co. 7 
INCINERATOR FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Company 


John 

KNITTING NEEDLES SUPPLIES— 
Franklin Needle 
Willlams, Chaunce 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Coin:an Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 

LAMP GUARDS 
Flexible Steel Belting Co. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 

E. S. Drap 

LEATHER PACKINGS— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 

LIQUID CHLORINE— 

Alkall Works, Inc. 

LOOM 
edaabian & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shops. 
tafford Co., The. 

LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Corp. 

LOOM DROP WIRE 
Crompton & ‘Loom Works 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

LOOM HARNESS— 

arland Mfg. Co. 
tee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 

LOOM DROP WIRES— 

Steel Heddie Manufacturing Co. 

LOOM REEDS— 

Steel Heddie Manufacturing Co. 

LOOM PICKER 
Garland Mfg. 

LUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Masury-Young Co. 

N. Y. N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E. |. rem de Nemours 4& Co., ine 


American Lauadr 
H. W. Butterwo 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Werke. 


Machinery Co. 
h and Sons Co 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


MECHANICAL STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth and Sons Ce. 

METAL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 

METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metailic Drawing Roll Co. 

METERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

MILL ARCHITECTS— 

——See Architects. 

MILL CONSTRUCTION— 

David Lupten’s Sons, inc. 

MILL LIGHTING— 

See Electric Lighting 

MILL SUPPLIES— 

Dixon Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg 

Textile Su upply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

MILL WHITE— 

E. |, du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

Sonneborn Sons, Ine. 

Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
oILsS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Kiipstein, A., & Co. 

Seydei Chemical Co. 

U. Co 

Wadsworth, “Howland & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

MOTORS— 
Allls-Chalmers Mfg. Ce. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 

OPENING MACHINERY— 

Carolina Specialty Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Wor 
OVERSEAMING AND SVEREDGING 


Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindie & Flyer Co. 
PAINTS— 
Carolina 
. du Pont de emours & Co., inc. 
onneborn Sons, Inc. 
Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland < & Co. 
Par ITIONS, STEEL 
Lupton’s, David, Sons 3 Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & Siggers. 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mf Co. 
PICKER STI 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND F TTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
PIPING (Duster and Conveyer) 
J. N. McCaustland and Co. 
agg 


R. P. Sweeny 
PORTABLE. ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company 
POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
William & Co., 
Wood’s : Son s Co. 
PRESCARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
PULLEYS, CAST [RON— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co 


Inc. 


(Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) 
Alllis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 

QUILLERS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 

RECEPTACLES 
Economy Baler Co. 

RAILINGS (Iron) 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROOFING— 

David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 

ROPE TRANSMISSION— 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 


SOAP 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
ROUND GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
ROVING MAC’ \NERY— 
Whitin Mach.ae Works. 
Saco-Lowe\ Ships. 
SBADDLES~ 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
SAL T— 
Myles Sait Company. 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT-—- 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——S§ee Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, avid, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Co 
SECTIONAL EXPANSION BOILER 
FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
HANGERS, eTC.—. 
See Power Transmission Machinery. 
SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. Sons Co. 
SHAKING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK— 
J. N. McCausland Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 


Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 
SHUTTLES 

David Brown Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. 


Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
L. S, Watson Mfg: Co. 
The J. H. Willlams Co. 

SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnoid, Hoffman and Co., Inc. . 
Allen, Charies R 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
SINGEING MACHINERY. 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Borne, gee ser Co. 
a on & Lan 
. Staley Mfg. Co. 
pms Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
Hawley’s Laboratories 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
4. Klipstein & Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Jacaues, Wolf & Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SOFTENERS (COTTON) — 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol N*g. Co. 

Besson & Lane. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seyde!l Chemica! Co., The 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

& Shuttle Co. 
ourtn , The Dana &., Co. 

ifg. Co. 

Walter L., Parker Co. 
David Brown Co. 

SKYLIGHTS 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 

SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

SLASHER HO 
R. O. Pickens we age | Hood Co. 
J. & Co. 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., Co. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
(Oil)— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 

SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
SPINDL 

prover Corporation. 

aco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Maehine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS. 

Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 
STARCH— 
—— See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Penick and Ford, Ltd. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
POOLERS— 
PINNING TAPES— 
John B. Me 
American Textile Banding Ce. 
Barber Manufacturing Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co 


U. Bobbin & Co. 


Dana S.. 
Jordan Mfg 
Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
“—See Bobbins, Spools, Shutties. 
SODA ASH— 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
‘SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS 
L. 8. Watson Mfg. Co. 
STOKERS (Hand-Fired)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
STOKERS (Hopper-Feed)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
STOKERS pany 
McClave-Brooks Compan 
R. P. Sweeney 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper 
Hopedale Mfg. 
TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 
Perkins Son, Inc. 
TRANSFER ‘STAMPS 
' Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELT— 
Baitimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Beltin 
TRANSMISSION MACHIN 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine orks. 
Witliam Sellers & Co.; Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co 
TOILE TS— 
Vogel, Jos. 
Tool CABINETS” AND STANDS, 


Co. 
RY— 


Lupton’s, David, Sone Co. 
TRANSMISSION BEL TS— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 

Southern Company. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 

Barber Manufacturing Co. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 


Merrow Machine Co. 

VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 

VENTILATING FANS 
6. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 

WARPERS— 

r Machine & Foundry C 
Sr & Knowles Loom Worke 
Draper Corporation. 
T. ©. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

SEPARATORS— 

WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 

Mfg. Co. 

Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
L. Sons, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., |! 

WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

WASHING POWDERS— 
Poland Soap Works. 
International Chemical Co. 

WASHERS (FIBRE)— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINER 
Saco Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

WASTE PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS-- 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic D estuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, John P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H. A. 

Jacques. Wolf & Ce. 

WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfa. Co. 

WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

WHIZZERS— 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 

WINDOWS— 

- David Lupton’s Sons, 

Carrier Engineering 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

J. N. McCausland and Co. 

Toilhurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

wie FRAMES AND SASH, 
Lupton’s, “David. Sons Co. 

WIRE PARTITIONS— 

Cyclone Fence Co 

WOOD-BURNING FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

WOOD PRESERVING 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

YARNS— 

Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray-Separk Mills. 
Pauison, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steele Company. 

YARN PRESSES . 

Economy Baler Ge 


Griffin, Ga. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING OO. 


50 Market Street, Charleston, 8. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
of 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
finishing purposes. 


Charlotte, 


Better opened cotton and better running 
work with improvement in quality by the 
MURRAY COTTON CLEANING AND 
OPENING MACHINE. Write us for in- 
formation and as to present users. 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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d Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Alien, Cnas. R.. Charleston, 8. C. Joka, i0 High L. Sonneborn 115 Fifth Ave., 


Wm. Allien Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Allis-Chailmers Mfz. Co.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 
American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
American Textile Banding Co., Philaden- 
phia, Pa. 
Anchor Post lron Works, New York. 
Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, ms. ©. 
Arnold Hoffman and Co., Providence, aS 
Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. 
Pin Grid Bar Co., 


‘Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 38 Ames Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Providence, 


—B— 
Barber Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Brown, The David, Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
J. L. Bussey & Co., Greenville, Ss. 
hnson Co., Winston- Salem, N. Cc. 
Scrymser Co., 80 South St., New 


Barber Co., Rockford, Ul. 
Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 
Greens- 


Bradshaw- Cotton Co., 
boro, 

Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. 

Budd Grate 


2011 E. Hagert St., Phila- 


Iphia, 
H. and Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


—C— 
Carrier Engineering Corp., New York. 
agg Specialty Co., harlotte, C. 
atlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
—— Mfg. Co., 621 Fulton St., Chica- 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 


Collins | Bros. Machine Co., 


Sooper & Griffin, Greenville, 8. C. 

rn Products Refining Co., New York. 

Courtney Co., Dana &., Chico ee, Mass. 

Crompton & ‘Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
eester. Mass. 

Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, [il. 


Pawtucket, 


Jogeph L. Davidson, 225 N. Second St. 
hliadel-hia. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
F 
a Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol. 
I 
Charlotte, 


8. Draper, 11 E. Fifth St., 


Drape Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 

Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

&. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, 


Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Brava Moor Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del. 
mons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 


Mass. 
T. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Pafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 
Flexible Steel Lactag Co., 4699 Lexing- 
ton St., Chicago, I 
Florsheim, A., 225 Fifth Ave., 


ork. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 
Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 
Grant Leather Corporation, Kingsport 
—— and Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
ass. 
Grinnell Co., Providence, R. I. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co... “Lincolnton. N. 


ambley & Co., Salisbury, 
awley’s Taboratories, Charlotte, N. C. 
& Co., Inc., 57 Worth St., New 
ork. 
Hemphill Co., Pawtucket. R. I. 
Hepworth, John W. & Co., Lehigh Ave. 


New 


St.; Boston, SS. 
Arnold Hoffman Co., Providence, R. I. 
Hollingsworth, J. D.. Greenville, 8. C. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
EK. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 8. C. 
Co., Chicago, Ill 


Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
Internationa Checimal Company, 
delphia, Pa. 


Phila- 


Co., 208 W. 38th St., New 
Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
nlauder- Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 
a. 


pany, 
Klipstsin & Co., New ‘York. 


—L— 
Ladew Co., 428 Broadway, New 
Cotton Oo., Charlotte, 
J. H. Lane & Co., New York. 


Lawrence & Company, Boston, Mass. 
Lestershire Spool and Mfg. Co., John- 
son City, N.Y. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. a poston, Mass. 
Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, 
Link- Belt Company, Micstown,” Philadel- 


phia, Pa 
Lineberger Bros., Lincolnton, N. C, 
ne., Philadelphia. 


Lupton, David, Sons., 


James E. Mitchell Co., , Philadelphia, Pa. 

Myles Salt Co., 712 Whitney Bidg., New 
Orleans La. 

Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. L. 

Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 

Masury-Young Co., 196 ‘Milk St., Boston, 


ass. 
McClave-Brooks Company, Scranton, Pa. 
Mill Devices Co.; Durham, N. C. 
Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merrow Machine C Hartford, Conn. 


Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard, 

J. W. McCausland Co., Charlotte, N. 

Metz & Co., A., 182 Hudson S8t., New 
York 

Monro ~alculating Machine Co., Wool- 


wortn 1a dg., New York. 


Mossber= Pressed Steel Cor., Attleboro. 
—N— 
National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 


Aniline & Chemical Co., New 


ork. 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilming- 
ton, 

Now Chemical Co., Newark, 


N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Nichols Mfg. Co., Asheville, N. C. 

Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, Mass. 


Page Fence and Wire Products Associa- 
tion, 215 N. Michigan St., Chicago. 

B. H. Parker & Co., Gastonia, N.C. 

Penick and Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 52 Leenard 8t., 
New York. 

Parks-Cramer Co., Fitehpurg, mass. 

Walter L. Parker 'Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Centra) 
Falis, R. 

B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 

R. I. Warp Stop “Bauipment Co., Paw- 
tucket. R. I. 

Rice, Dobby Chain Co., a 

Rogers Fibre Co., 121 ‘Beach BF Boston, 


M., Jr. Charlotte, N. C. 

& Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

Roy & Sons Co., B. 8., Worcester, 


National 


Mass. 


New York. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
S K F industries, inc. . New ia 


Sirrine, J. B., Greenville, s. C 

Southern Railway, Chagtotte.” N. C. 

Southern Textile Machinery Co., Green- 
ville, 8S. C, 

Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 

Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, 


Stafford Co., M 

Staley yates. C A. E., Decatur, 

Steel Heddle Mig. Co., Philadel la, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York ty. 

R. P. Sweeny, or 8. C. 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 
Terrell Machine '‘Co., Chariotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. Birmingham Ala. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. = 
Torrington Co., Saher on, Conn. 
Tripod Co., Broad St., 
lanta, 


—U— 
Products Corp., Jersey 
& Shuttle Co., 57 Bddy &t.., 
U. 8, Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 


Vogel Co., Jos. A., Del. 


At- 


and Co., 44 Leonard §&t.. 
ew 
Westingh nl Electric and Mfg. Co., 
ittsburgh, Pa. 


a. 
W ligon, 
J. Williams ury, Mass. 


Bo ton, Mass. 


Wolfe, H. H., & Co., Monroe, or 

Wolf & Co., J ues, Passaic, N. J. 

=. ns Co., Chambersburg, 
a. 

Whitin Machiie Works, 

Ring oo. iti 
ville ass. 


Whitman & Son, Clarence, New York. 
Whikins & Gibson, 8. 
Williams, Chauncey A Manohester, N. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va 


Mies in freight by using 
Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and 

made of perfect 3-ply 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 36 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burgiarproof, waterproof and clean, 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Ce., Riehmend, Va. 


OUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 
CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGLE OR 
“““DOUBLE FLANGE 


NORWOOD 
Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. 8. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. 


Rep. Charlotte, N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


factory. 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


‘ N. C. 
4 Vateworth & f% _| 
lf 
4 
| | 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


—Agents— 


FACTORY OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


WHITINSVILLE 
| SPINNING RI 


WHITINSVILLE. MASS. 


SPINNING RING 
SPECIALISTS 


: ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Ine. 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


AND 


Bandings 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Why pay a high price for the latest and 
best type of machinery built and then 
handicap its output by belting it up with 
cheap belting? Why not pay just a little 
more and get the best? It is worth what 
-you pay for it—and more. Production on 


your machinery counts. 


Clean Quality 


Trouble Free 


(harlot Lather Seeking Comoary 


Thursday, December 27, 1923. 


For 
Superior Results 
“United”? Products 


Dyestuffs 
Softeners 


Chemicals 
Unitep CuemicaL Propucrs 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office Commercial National Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 


Sizes 


Chicago, Ill. 


POSITIVE EXPANSION COMBS 
FOR WARPERS AND SLASHERS 


Indispensable for perfect work, insuring uniform spacing of the 
warp on the beam, eliminating hard and soft spots. Can be 
applhed to any Warper or Slasher. Correspondence solicited. 


SACO-LOWELLSHOPS 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Branch Office: Greenville, S. C. 
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STAFFORD 


FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loomis builtto withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used © 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 

This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVIGEER MASS. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES . SOUTHERN AGENT | PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. FRED H. WHITE 502 COLT BLDG. 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 
Picking Machines 


comprising 


Breaker Lapper 
with Automatic 


Feed Bale Breakers 


Cotton Cleaners 
Feeders 
Vertical Openers 
Condensers 
Distributors 
Openers 
Breaker Lappers 
Finisher Lappers 
Willows 


| 
| 
; 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| —— 
| 
| 
i\ | 
| MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS | 
WH ITIN SVILLE, MASS., U.S.A: 
| 


